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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  51  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cosia 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
£1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
gready  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Gmference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  picace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  piopulation.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL,  LIMA 

On  the  site  where  Hizarro  laid  the  cornerstone  of  Lima’s  first  church  in  1535  rises  the  neo-classic  Cathedral, 
erected  late  in  the  18th  century.  In  a  side  cha|x-l  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  conqueror,  who  added  vast 

territories  to  the  Spanish  domain. 
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Summer  School 

at  the  University  of  San  Marcos 

FR.WCES  M.  BURLIXG.\ME 
Dean,  Elmira  College 


In  the  field  of  economics,  rivalry  can  all 
too  easily  sprint?  up  between  competing 
countries.  In  the  field  of  culture,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  is  entirely  different. 
Countries  may  give  freely  to  each  other 
without  diminishing  what  they  have  for 
themselves.  International  exchange  of 
learning  inevitably  leaves  Ixith  parties  to 
the  transaction  richer  than  they  were  in 
the  beginning.  The  ninety-throe  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  traveled  to  Lima 
to  study  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  San  Marcos  found  this  to  be 
particularly  true.  They  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  new  ideas,  with  stimu¬ 
lating  intellectual  contacts,  with  fresh 
points  of  view  and,  in  so  doing,  left  stunc 
Peruvians  with  a  corres|K)nding  increase  of 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for  their 
visitors’  count  rv. 


On  June  6  the  first  contingent  sailed 
from  New  York  to  Callao.  This  group 
was  part  of  the  Catholic  seminar  at  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  organized  by 
The  Sign  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Thoming.  The 
second  left  New  York  on  June  20  under 
the  leadership  of  the  writer,  who  had 
general  charge  of  the  United  States  party, 
and  the  third  sailed  two  weeks  later. 

.Mthough  membership  in  the  summer 
school  was  limited  to  those  having  some 
intellectual  reason  for  wishing  to  attend 
it,  nevertheless  the  participating  indi- 
\  iduals  represented  in  many  ways  a  cross 
section  of  the  United  States.  They  came 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  from 
within  sight  of  the  Canadian  border  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
.Xilantic.  Some  of  them  were  under- 
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Courtesy  of  Frmncee  M.  Burlintame 

A  PATIO  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  MARCOS 
Law  students  throng  this  part  of  the  oldest  university  in  South  America,  founded  in  1551. 


eraduates  in  colleges  and  universities; 
others  were  graduate  students,  college 
professors,  or  teachers  who  had  retired 
from  active  service.  There  \t  ere  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls.  A  few  of  them 
used  Spanish  as  fluently  as  they  used 
English.  Some  stumbled  through  their 
first  phrases  in  the  classes  held  on  the  boat 
going  down.  There  were  lecturers,  writers 
and  teachers  from  all  levels  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  .system.  Naturally,  their  interests 
spread  over  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
activities,  for  which  the  University  of  San 
Marcos  had  made  generous  provision. 
There  was  one  bond  that  unified  them, 
however.  Everyone  wished  to  learn  Span¬ 


ish;  everyone  was  eager  to  know  more 
about  our  sister  republic,  Peru. 

Immediately  after  sailing  from  New 
York,  seven  classes  in  Spanish  and  one  in 
international  relations  were  arranged  for 
the  students  on  the  Santa  Clara.  The  uni¬ 
versity  professors  from  the  United  States 
were  most  generous  in  continuing  their 
year-round  task  of  teaching  during  the 
days  we  spent  at  sea.  Moreover,  our 
newly-made  South  American  acquaint¬ 
ances  on  board  took  over  the  task  of 
helping  us  with  language  difficulties  with  ! 
a  friendliness  and  energy  that  gave  us  a  f 
vivid  demonstration  of  their  activities  as  ■ 
gocxi  neisthbors.  They  had  infinite  pa-  ■ 
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tience  with  the  slow  and  painful  conversa¬ 
tions  that  many  of  the  North  Americans 
carried  on  with  them. 

Immediately  upon  our  arrival  in  Callao 
the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  our  hosts 
began  to  be  demonstrated,  .\rrangements 
had  been  made  to  send  all  our  baggage 
through  the  customs  without  examination 
as  a  special  concession  to  the  summer 
school  students.  Cars  met  us  and  took  us 
directly  to  the  Bolivar  Hotel  in  Lima  where 
we  were  welcomed  and  assigned  to  pleas¬ 
ant  rooms.  Immediately  we  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  register  for  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  two-week  course  and  the  regular 
four-week  course  of  study  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Friendly  advisers  were  at  the  hotel 
to  explain  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses 
and  to  show  us  our  way  through  the  mazes 
of  registration  in  a  foreign  university.  Di¬ 
rectly  thereafter  the  work  began  for  the 


part  of  the  group  that  stayed  in  Lima 
while  the  remainder  went  to  Cuzco.  I 
say  the  work  began,  but  I  should  really 
say  the  work  and  the  entertainment  began. 
Never  in  our  lives  can  we  expect  to  have 
more  cordial  invitations  in  a  given  length 
of  time  than  were  provided  for  us  in  Lima. 
The  number  that  the  L^niversity  was  able 
to  accept  for  us  was  so  great  that  no  one 
person  could  possibly  keep  pace  with  them 
all.  I  know  from  my  work  with  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  office  that  countless  invitations 
from  extremely  interesting  individuals  or 
organizations  had  to  be  refused  because  of 
the  fact  that  days  in  Lima  have  after  all 
only  twenty-four  hours.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  homes  in  Lima  were  opened  to  us. 
Sehora  de  Prado,  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Peru,  entertained  us  at  an 
impressive  tea  given  in  the  Government 
Palace.  W’e  were  taken  to  visit  museums. 


Courtesy  of  France*  M.  Burlinrame 

A  FIELD  CLASS  L\  ARCHAEOLOGY 


Dr.  Julio -Tcllo,  a  famous  Peruvian  archaeologist,  introduced  students  to  some  of  the  previous  civilizations 

of  Peru  in  a  scries  of  weekly  trips. 


we  looked  at  Lima’s  famous  churches  until 
their  details  betran  to  blur  before  our  eyes. 
Poets  read  and  lectured  for  us;  dancers 
displayed  their  art;  we  were  invited  to  hear 
the  best  music  in  Peru;  we  were  asked  to 
the  horse  races;  we  were  entertained  at 
various  clubs.  Actually,  a  year’s  enter¬ 
tainment  was  compressed  into  those  short 
six  weeks. 

Since  there  were  no  summer  .school 
classes  on  Saturday,  each  week  we  were 
taken  in  larj^e  busses,  provided  by  the 
Automobile  and  Tourins;  Club,  to  visit 
archaeological  excavations  near  the  city. 
The  order  of  the.se  trips  must  have  been 
very  carefully  arranged  because  we  gasped 
with  admiration  at  the  earliest  sites  visited, 
but  each  succeeding  expedition  was  more 
exciting  than  the  previous  one.  Modern 
Peru,  as  you  knejw,  is  built  ui)on  a  whole 
series  of  previous  civilizations.  Bit  by  bit. 


in  class  work  and  in  extra-curricular  ac-  | 
tivities,  we  came  to  have  at  least  a  noddinc  I 
acquaintance  with  this  rich  past.  | 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  ^ 
School  were  of  great  interest  and  value,  j 
To  help  our  Spanish  there  were  four  i 
courses  in  that  language,  for  elementarN',  | 
intermediate  and  advanced  students  and  j 
for  teachers.  Some  of  the  other  courses  ; 
were  given  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  | 
those  who  did  not  understand  Spanish.  | 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  not 
necessarily  a  handicap  in  the  summer  h 
schfK)l,  but  Ijeing  able  to  use  that  beauti- 
ful  tongue  was  a  very  great  advantage.  I  ' 
strongly  urge  anyone  who  is  planning  to 
go  to  a  Spanish  American  summer  school 
in  the  future  to  sjtcnd  as  much  time  as  ^ 
])ossible  accpiiring  a  fluent  use  of  the  j 
language.  The  more  Spanish  one  has.  | 
the  more  f)p|>ortunities  open  before  one.  | 
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Most  of  US  discovered  that  the  courses 
gave  us  an  introduction  to  almost  entirely 
new  fields  in  art  and  literature.  We 
hardly  realize  how  much  of  the  element  of 
freshness  and  surprise  has  been  removed 
from  the  study  of  our  own  literature  be¬ 
cause  we  have  always  heard  so  much 
about  it.  We  know  before  we  begin  to 
read  one  of  our  English  classics  what  we 
ought  to  think  alx)ut  it.  There  are  few 
North  Americans,  however,  who  have 
studied  enough  South  American  liter¬ 
ature  in  general  or  Peruvian  literature 
in  particular  to  know  beforehand  the 
usual  opinions  concerning  the  Ixxiks  to 
which  we  were  being  introduced.  More¬ 
over,  every  day  we  were  exploring  a  hith¬ 
erto  unknowTi  land  of  folklore  and  legend 
which  gave  sudden  illuminating  insight 
into  different  ways  of  thinking.  The 
freshness  and  vitality  of  the  prehistoric 
art  forms  which  we  were  seeing  for  the 
first  time  gave  our  imaginations  a  stim¬ 
ulation  that  sent  them  in  directions  they 
had  not  formerly  taken. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Summer  School  there 
was  an  interruption  of  four  days  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  national  holiday.  For  several 
vears  now  Lima  has  had  a  great  national 
fair  at  this  time.  From  every  corner  of  the 
country  huge  trucks  loaded  down  with 
typical  produce  poured  into  the  city. 
Most  of  the  trucks  were  gaily  decorated, 
some  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  with 
bright  weaving  and  some  even  with  fes¬ 
toons  made  of  pieces  of  meat.  On  their 
swaying  tops  were  perched  groups  of 
people  in  the  regional  costumes  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  different  provinces.  In 
some  cases  native  bands  were  playing 
queer  primitive  instruments.  For  these 
four  days  the  students  in  the  summer  school 
had  all  of  Peru  brought  to  their  very  door¬ 
steps.  We  spent  hours  walking  from 
booth  to  b(K)th  in  the  huge  outd<H)r  ex¬ 
hibits.  Since  the  exhibitors  lived  on  the 


fair  grounds  we  could  watch  them  care  for 
their  children  and  cook  their  meals.  We 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  them  about  their 
products  and  to  exchange  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  Of 
course  we,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
people  in  Lima,  bought  countless  articles. 
•All  kinds  of  food  products  were  on  sale, 
together  with  a  wide  variety  of  weaving, 
basketry,  furs,  silverware  and  pottery. 
The  whole  range  of  native  handicraft  was 
displayed.  In  the  evenings  there  were 
native  dances  and  music.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  every  day,  all  day,  there  were 
huge  parades  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  work  in  economic  geography  and  the 
lectures  concerning  population  problems 
suddenly  became  living  realities. 

As  yet  I  have  hardly  mentioned  the 
thousands  of  kindnesses  that  were  shown 
to  us  by  our  instructors  in  the  Summer 
School.  Dr.  Victor  Andres  Belaunde  of 
the  Catholic  University,  as  Director  of  the 
Summer  School,  worked  tirelessly  to  make 
our  stay  pleasant  and  profitable.  The 
faculty  was  drawn  both  from  the  Catholic 
Universitv  and  from  the  Universitv  of  San 


Courtesy  of  KmncM  M.  Burlincume 


.\\  INDI.AX  WOMAN  .AND  CHILD  FROM 
THE  ANDES 

The  National  Fair  held  in  Lima  at  the  time  of  the 
national  holidays.  July  28-30,  brought  all  Peru 
In-fore  the  students  in  the  Summer  School. 
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sure,  will  be  to  return  in  future  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  courses  each  student 
was  given  a  mimeographed  resume  of  the 
work  he  had  taken  in  class.  This  was  not 
only  of  great  value  in  preparing  for  the 
examinations  but  also  provided  us  with 
reference  notes  that  we  may  use  in  the 
future.  Most  of  us  came  back  loaded  with 
books.  We  have  planned  enough  reading 
to  fill  our  spare  time  during  the  coming 
winter.  We  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  experiences  we  have  had  in  Lima.  We 
are  anxious  to  provide  reciprocal  expe¬ 
riences  for  as  many  of  our  friends  on  the 
continent  to  the  south  as  possible.  Thh 
experiment  in  the  cultural  exchange  of 
students  proved  to  be  highly  successful  and 
pleasurable. 


Marcos,  under  whose  auspices  the  school 
was  held.  I  do  not  dare  to  mention  indi¬ 
vidually  the  professors  who  did  so  many 
kind  things  for  me,  because  if  I  did  so, 
other  members  of  the  school  would  inquire 
emphatically  why  I  had  neglected  to  name 
the  ones  who  had  been  especially  kind  to 
them.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  names  of 
university  professors  who  gave  not  only 
time  in  class  but  many  hours  outside  of 
class  to  their  North  American  students, 
you  will  have  to  consult  the  complete  list 
of  faculty  members.  It  grew  to  be  quite  a 
joke  with  us  when  it  became  evident  that 
each  person  in  the  Summer  School  was 
advising  every  other  person  to  take  the 
courses  which  the  former  had  chosen. 
The  only  answer  to  that  problem,  I  am 
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Ethnical  Composition  of  the 
Population  of  Argentina 

CARLOS  LUZZETTI  ESTEVARENA 


The  study  of  population  problems  is  of 
unquestionable  importance  today.  The 
political  and  economic  future  of  nations  is 
closely  related  to  the  movement  of  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  of  great  interest,  in  the  case  of 
.Argentina,  to  make  a  statistical  study  of 
the  evolution  of  immigration  and  the 
development  of  the  population,  as  also 
of  the  ethnical  origin  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  young  Republic.  The  latter 
topic  has  particular  importance  and 
timely  interest,  since  there  is  the  danger 
that  certain  social  and  political  problems, 
till  now  confined  to  Europe  and  .\sia, 
may  spread  to  the  American  continent. 

1  refer  especially  to  the  phenomenon  of 
racial  minorities. 

Growth  oj  the  population  of  Argentina 

The  territory  today  occupied  by  the 
.\rgcntine  Republic  was  practically  un¬ 
inhabited  when  the  Spaniards  commenced 
their  conquest  in  the  16th  centur\'.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Spanish  domination, 
the  growth  of  the  population  was  very 
slow  and  immigration  from  Spain  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent.  In  1810,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  independence,  the 
total  population  of  Argentina  amounted 
to  405,000.  In  the  provinces  of  the 
littoral,  Spaniards,  particularlv  the 
Basques,  had  mixed  relatively  little  with 

Translation  publishrd  in  "Argentine  News"  {issued 
by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs),  Buenos 
Aires,  September  1,  1941.  The  study  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  "Revisla  de  Econornta  .Argentina,"  Buenos 
■Aires,  January  1941. 


the  Indian  races,  represented  in  those 
regions  b>'  a  few  indomitable  tribes  who 
were  constantly  at  war  with  the  white 
invader.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
interior  provinces  the  Spanish  conquerors 
found  less  bellicose  tribes  who  accepted 
their  domination  more  readily.  The  Span¬ 
ish  element  mixed  with  these  Indian  races 
in  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of 
Argentina,  and  a  half-breed  type  was  born 
which  predominated  in  the  interior  during 
the  period  of  independence.  The  African 
element  never  loomed  large  in  importance, 
and  immigrants  of  this  race  settled  only 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  the 
majority  of  the  colored  people  becoming 
domestic  servants.  .\t  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  the  total  number  of 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  according  to 
Martin  de  Moussy’s  estimate,  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand,  and  they  were  rapidly 
decimated  by  tuberculosis.  The  first  rev¬ 
olutionary  governments  abolished  slavery 
and  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves. 
C'onsequently  the  negroes  gradually  be¬ 
came  absorbed  into  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  have  now  completely 
disappeared. 

From  1810  to  1857  the  population 
continued  to  increase,  in  spite  of  civil  wars, 
but  few  immigrants  arrived.  During  this 
period  came  the  first  contingents  of  Basque 
families  and  a  few  Scotch  fanners,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  livestock 
industry  of  the  country. 

Once  the  nation  was  finally  organized 
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and  the  Constitution  at  present  in  f(jrce 
drawn  up,  a  tremendous  volume  of  immi¬ 
gration  commenced.  The  jxjlitical  and 
economic  situation  of  Europe  caused  this 
movement  and  steam  navigation  permitted 
its  development  on  a  vast  scale. 

The  first  national  census  t(X)k  place  in 
1863,  while  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento 
was  President,  and  returned  a  total  figure 
of  1,877,000  inhabitants.  Foreigners 
amounted  to  212,000,  or  11.3  perc<“nt  of 
the  total,  and  these  were  settled  |>rinci|)ally 
in  the  city  aiul  Province  of  Buenos  .\ires. 


Since  large-scale  immigration  from  Europe 
began  after  1853,  many  of  the  Argentine 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were 
the  offspring  of  European  immigrants.  It 
is  worthy  of  record  that  in  Argentina,  as 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  New  World, 
nationality  is  determined  by  the  place  of 
birth,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  isrinciple  of 
jui  soils,  as  opposed  to  that  of  jus  sarn’uinis, 
followed  by  European  countries. 

I  he  following  table  shows  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  ethnical  origin  of  the  population 
of  .\rg<‘ntina  in  1 86'). 
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Argentine  population  classified  according  to  nationality  and  sex  in  1869 


Xalknality  | 

) 

Males  1 

Females 

Total 

Percent 

.Argentine . 

"45.  793 

"85,  567 

1,  531,  360 

81.6 

Italian . 

52.  028 

19,414 

71,442 

3.8 

Spanish . 

26,  684 

386 

34,  070 

1.8 

French . 

22.218 

10,  165 

32.  383 

1.7 

English . 

".611  , 

3.  098 

10,  709 

0.6 

Swiss . 

3.  88" 

1.973 

5,  860 

0.  3 

German  and  Austrian . 

4,387  1 

1.  444 

5,  831 

0.  3 

Other  ' . 

35.  152  ; 

16.  525 

51,677 

2.8 

Population  in  territories.  Indians,  etc . 

134, 158 

7.  1 

Totals . 

■ 

897,  ■’60 

845.  572 

1,877,  490 

100.0 

>  Principally  Bolivians,  Brazilians,  Chileans,  Vruguayans  and  Paraguayans. 


After  1869,  the  population  continued  to 
grow  and  the  volume  of  immigration  swell¬ 
ed  ever  more  rapidly,  the  considerable 
figure  of  260,000  immigrants  having  been 
reached  in  the  year  1888.  The  second 


national  census  was  effected  in  1895.  The 
figures  returned  by  this  census,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  foreigners  *  in  the  country,  and 
their  classification  according  to  nationality 
are  presented  below. 


Argentine  population  classified  according  to  nationality  and  sex  in  1895 


Nationality  |  Males  Females  Total  Percent 

.\rgcntine .  1.452.952  !  1.497,432  '  2.950.384  74.6 

Italian .  316.272  r6. 364  '  492.636  12.5 

Spanish . I  130.105  68.580  198.685  5.0 

French . !  .56.20"  ,  .37.891  94.098  2.4 

German  and  Austrian .  19.663  10.283  29.946  ,  0.8 

English .  14.155;  ".663  21.788  0.5 

Swiss .  9.323  5.466  14.789  0.4 

Other  European .  20.  054  |  1 2.  1 52  j  32.  206  i  0.  8 

Latin  American .  68.242  48.509  116,751  i  2.9 

L'nspiecified . . . .  3,  628  0. 1 


Totals .  2. 086. 9"3  '  1.864.310  3.9.54,911  100.0 
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Thus  in  accordance  with  the  figures  of 
this  census,  25.4  jiercent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Republic  was  of  foreign  origin, 
principally  Imropean.  and  many  native- 
born  Argentines  w'ere  the  children  or  grand¬ 
children  of  foreigners. 

After  1895,  the  volume  of  immigration 
remained  constant,  with  a  few  modifiea- 
tions.  Thus  we  arrive  at  1914,  the  year  in 
which  the  third  national  eensus  was  taken. 
I  he  results  obtained  through  this  census 
are  talnilated  in  the  following  table,  and 


from  these  figures  one  may  deduce  that  the 
proportion  of  foreigners  in  relation  to  the 
total  population  had  increased  in  the 
twenty  years  ^tween  1895  and  1914  to 
29.9  jx'rcent  of  the  total  numlx'r  of  in¬ 
habitants. 

After  the  year  1914.  due  to  the  war  in 
lairope.  immigration  stopped  completely 
till  1919,  and  durinu  the  same  period  the 
Republic  lost  216.0W  inhabitants  by 

*  In  this  ttimslation  "loirigtifi"  is  used  in  the  sense 
iit  “foreign-botn." — Editor. 
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Argentine  population  classified  according  to  nationality  and  sex  in  1914 


Nationality 


.•Argentine . 

Italian . 

Spanish . 

Russian . 

French . 

German  and  Austro-Hungarian .  .  .  . 

Ottoman . 

British . 

Swiss . 

Scandinavian,  Dutch,  and  Belgian 

Other  European . 

Latin  American . 

Others . 

Totals . 


Males 

Fi*males  1 

1 

Total 

Percent 

2,753,214  i 

2,  t74,071 

5,  527,  285 

70.1 

587.  497 

342,366  1 

929,  863 

11.8 

512,742 

316,959  1 

829, 701 

10.5 

54,956 

38,678  ' 

93,  634 

1.2 

44,  021 

35,470  1 

79,491 

1.0 

42,  350 

22,768 

65, 118 

0.8 

52, 194 

12, 175  1 

64,  369 

0.8 

19,210 

8,860  1 

28,070  1 

0.4 

8,  897 

5,448 

14,345 

0.2 

9,  425 

4,  722 

14,  147 

i  0.2 

21,078 

1  4,214 

25,  292 

!  0.3 

116,  268 

90,  180 

206,  448 

1  2.6 

5,  171 

2.  303 

'  7, 474 

0.1 

4,  22'',  023 

3,  658,214 

1  7,  885,  237 

100.0 

emigration.  In  the  ten  years  Ijetween 
1920  and  1930  immigration  started  again, 
but  from  19.30  till  the  present  time  the 
world  situation  and  political  and  economic 
crises  have  almost  entirely  paralyzed  it. 
.^t  the  beginning  of  January  1940,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  National 
Statistical  Department,  the  total  |)opula- 
tion  of  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted 
to  13,130,000  inhabitants,  and  according 
to  Alejandro  E.  Bunge,  19.06  percent  of 
them  are  foreigners. 

Immigration 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  often  hap- 
[lens  when  speaking  quantitatively  of  the 
racial  contribution  of  diflcrent  nationali¬ 
ties,  that  immigration  statistics  are  errone¬ 
ously  interpreted.  Many  immigrants  did 
not  settle  permanently  in  Argentina,  but 
returned  to  their  home  country.  Thus  for 
example,  50  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
Italian  immigrants  returned  to  Italy  or 
went  to  Uruguay  or  Brazil.  The  following 
table  shows  the  differences  between  arri¬ 
vals  and  departures  of  immigrants  accord¬ 
ing  to  nationalities  during  the  jicriod  com¬ 
prised  between  1857  and  1939. 

From  the  table  one  can  form  a  clear 
appreciation  of  the  racial  origins  of  present- 


Dijference  between  arrivals  and  departures  oj 
immigrants  according  to  nationality  from 
1857  to  1939 


Nationality  | 

Difference ' 

Percent 

Italian . ' 

1 

1,474,680 

42.4 

Spanish . 

1,  143.  339  ' 

32.9 

Russian  and  Polish .  .  . 

265,836  1 

7.6 

German  and  .Austro- 

Hungarian . 

1  132,739 

3.8 

Ottoman  * . 

1  108,353 

3.1 

French . 

1  105, 468 

3.0 

British . 

14,685 

1  0.4 

Other  nationalities  * .  . 

1  233, 841 

1  6.8 

Totals . 

j  3,  478,  941 

100.0 

■  Includini!  only  second-  and  third-class  passengers,  thii 
being  the  criterion  adopted  for  the  determination  of  immi¬ 
grants  by  Argentine  law. 

» Includes  Armenians,  Lebanese,  and  Turks. 

>  The  Uruguayans,  Brazilians,  Portuguese,  and  Centtil 
and  Eastern  Fiurotteans  form  a  considerable  i>ercentage  o( 
this  group. 


day  .\rgentina.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  often  happens,  in  the  case  of  FLuro- 
pean  countries,  that  a  particular  national¬ 
ity  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  racial 
reality.  The  Russians,  Poles,  and  Austro- 
Hungarians  may  actually  be  of  the 
Germanic,  Slav  or  Hebrew  race,  and  the 
same  happens  with  the  Ottomans,  which 
include  the  Arabs  and  Syrians.  'Fhus  the 
imjxirtant  Basque  immigration,  which  has 
h.id  such  an  influence  on  the  country, 
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is  iacluded  in  that  from  France  and 
Spain. 

All  these  different  immieiratory  elements 
in  the  course  of  the  past  80  years  have 
gradually  merged  and  amalgamated,  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  racial  type,  the  Argentine,  in 
whose  veins  the  blood  of  diverse  stocks 
circulates  to  a  greater  or  lesser  c.xtent. 
Frequently  one  finds  amongst  the  ancestors 
of  an  Argentine  liearing  a  Spanish  or 
Italian  surname  not  only  hardworking 
Lombardy  peasants  or  fishermen  from 
Spanish  Galicia,  but  also  the  sons  of 
Switzerland  or  the  industrious  citizens  of 
Germany  and  England. 

This  e.xtraord  inary  fusion  of  races  may 
l)e  explained  on  various  grounds.  A  great 
number  of  the  immigrants  came  to  this 
country'  in  isolated  groups.  Forced  by 
economic  circumstances,  they  had  to  work 
in  direct  contact  with  native  Argentines 
or  with  foreigners  from  other  countries. 
Frequently  they  married  women  of  a 
different  nationality.  Immigration  organ¬ 
ized  by  groups  of  families  who  have  formed 
separate  nucleii,  isolated  from  the  general 
national  environment,  has  been  numeri¬ 
cally  scanty  in  Argentina.  .Such  cases  as 
the  Welsh  in  Chubut;  the  Danes  in  the 
Tandil  and  Tres  Arroyos  regions  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires;  and  the  Germans 
in  Misiones  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  total  fusion  of  races.  Even  thus, 
the  children  or  grandchildren  of  these 
settlers  are  incorjxirated  into  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Nation,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
government  schools  and  of  commercial 
activities,  which  have  gradually  withdrawn 
such  children  from  the  influence  of  the 
alien  atmosphere  into  which  they  were 
iiorn. 

These  facts  arc  borne  out  statistically  by 
the  following  tables.  The  first  shows  the 
lorcigners  in  Argentina  classified  by  sex  in 
the  national  censuses  of  1869,  1895,  1914 
and  Dr.  Bunge’s  estimate  in  the  year  1940. 


ARGENTINE  IMMIGRATION  ACCORDING 
TO  NATIONALITIES,  1857-1939 

One  can  immediately  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  considerable  excess  in  the 
number  of  men  over  the  women  among 
the  immigrants,  which  of  necessity  must 
have  brought  about  considerable  fusion  of 
nationalities  by  marriage. 


Percentages  of  foreign  males  and  females  returned 
hy  the  national  censuses 


Years 

1 

Males 

Females  , 

Percent 

males 

Percent 

females 

1869 . 

151,967 

60,  005 

71.7 

29.3 

1895 . 

634,  021 

366,  878 

63.3 

36.7 

1914 . 

1,473,  809 

884,  144 

62.5 

37.  5 

1940  >.  .  . 

1,365,  700 

1,137,  300 

54.6 

45.  4 

>  A.  E.  Bunge’s  estimate. 


It  is  extraordinarily  interesting  to  ol>- 
serve  the  classification  of  births  according 
to  the  nationality  of  the  parents.  We  have 
the  figures  for  Buenos  Aires  in  the  period 
between  1895  and  1903,  figures  which  were 
compiled  by  Gabriel  Carrasco  and  are 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bunge  in  his  book  Argentine 
Economy.  The  classification  of  births  in 
accordance  with  the  nationality  of  the 
jiarents  enables  one  to  appreciate  quite 
clearly  that  during  the  period  in  which 
great  contingents  of  immigrants  arriving  in 
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the  country,  particularly  in  the  capital,  1928  and  1939  from  which  one  may 

were  being  incorporated  into  national  life,  observe,  in  addition  to  the  logical  decrease 

the  proportion  of  children  of  mixed  mar-  in  the  number  of  children  born  of  foreign 

riages  amounted  to  approximately  33  per-  parents  of  the  same  nationality,  that  the 

cent  of  all  births.  The  following  table  proportion  of  children  of  mixed  marriages 

gives  the  figures  for  the  federal  capital  in  remains  constant. 

Births  in  Buenos  Aires  classified  according  to  parents'  nationality  ‘ 


Nationality 


Period 

Per- 

1 

Per- 

Father 

Mother 

1895- im 

cent 

cent 

Argentine .  Argentine . j 

Father  and  mother  oj  the  same  nationality  | 

34,290 

12.  3  ' 

13,  580 

I 

1 

32.0 

19,  432 

50.7 

Italian . 

. . .  Italian . 

99,689  ; 

35.7  1 

6,  412 

15.  1 

2,719 

7.1 

■Spanish . 

. . .  Spanish . 

31,844  ' 

11.4  1 

6,  851 

16.2 

2,  883 

7.5 

French . 

. . .  French . 

5,254  1 

1.9 

34 

0. 1 

19 

0.1 

Uruguayan . 

. . .  Uruguayan . 

85 

0.2 

38 

0.1 

English . 

. . .  English . 

i,  i35  1 

0.4 

43 

0. 1 

53 

0.1 

German . 

. . .  German . 

1,102  1 

0.4 

261 

0.6 

321 

0.8 

Russian . 

. . .  Russian . 

1,917  j 

0.7  i 

1,253 

3.0 

193 

0.5 

Ottoman . 

. .  .  Ottoman . 

1 

479 

1- 1 

514 

1.3 

Other  nationalities.  .  . 

.  .  .  Other  nationalities . 

12,188 

4.4 

1,008 

2.4 

646 

1.8 

Total . 

.Mixed 

153.129  ! 

i 

54.9  j 

16,426 

38.8 

7,  386 

19.3 

Italian . 

. .  .  Argentine . 

19,494 

7.0 

1  3,246 

i  7.7 

2,  669 

”.0 

.Spanish . 

. . .  Argentine . 

■7,618 

2.7 

:  2. 290 

,  5.4 

1,838 

4.7 

French . 

. . .  Argentine . 

1,655 

0.6 

i 

!  0.2 

49 

0.1 

Uruguayan . 

...  Argentine . 

1  6.2 

1  293 

j  0.7 

186 

0.5 

German . 

. . .  Argentine . 

420 

1  53 

1  0.  1 

142 

0.4 

Russian . 

...  Argentine . 

2,717 

173 

1  0. 4 

182 

0.5 

Ottoman . 

...  Argentine . 

1  122 

:  0.3 

335 

0.9 

English . 

, .  .  .  Argentine . 

558 

6.3 

53 

0.1 

68 

0.2 

Other  nationalities.  .  . 

.  .  .  Argentine . 

2,  566 

1.0 

'  597 

1  1-4 

815 

2.1 

Argentine . 

. ...  Foreign . 

1 5,  205 

!  5. 5 

2,  663 

'  6. 3 

2,217 

5.8 

Different  nationalities . 

40,  960 

;  14.6 

2,  796 

1  6.6 

2,  997 

7.8 

Total . 

1  91, 193 

32.8 

!  12,377 

j  29.2 

11,498 

30.0 

Grand  total .  .  .  . 

i278,612 

1 

llOO.  0 

j  42,383 

|l00.  0 

1 

!  38,316 

100.0 

I  All  births  includiMl  Ixstwwn  1S9.';  and  IWCt;  lovitimatc  births  only  Ixdwpen  ia2s  and  10:t9. 


In  the  interior  of  the  Re|)ublic,  in  the  It  is  undeniable  that  a  certain  tendency 
Province  of  Mendoza,  which  in  view  of  its  exists  towards  marriages  lietween  persons 

economic  and  social  progress  can  be  taken  of  the  same  nationality  or  racial  origin,  but 

as  an  average  section  of  the  whole  countr\’,  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  a  great  numlier 

births  in  the  year  1939  classified  according  of  immigrants  marry  Argentine  women  or 

to  the  nationality  of  the  parents  are  given  women  of  naticmalities  other  than  their 

in  the  table  below.  Prom  this  on<-  can  own.  The  fusion  f)f  the  various  ethnical 

obtain  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  has  elements  is  ainserpiently  rapid  and  jirc- 

happened  in  the  provinces  of  the  interiejr  vents  the  formation  of  exclusive  minority 

that  received  large  numbers  of  immigrants.  groups.  In  addition,  this  process  »)f  fusion 
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BIRTHS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES  ACCORDING  TO  NATIONALITY  OF  PARENTS 


Legitimate  births  in  the  Province  oj  Mendoza 
classified  according  to  parents'  nationality 


Nationality  j 

Father 

1  Mother 

Argentine .  .  . , 

. .  Argentine . 

7,  543 

72.  2 

Father  and  mother  of  the  same 

nationatity 

Spanish . 

. .  Spanish . 

407 

3.  8 

Italian . 

.  .  Italian . 

239 

2.  3 

Ottoman. .  .  . 

. .  Ottoman . 

37 

0.  4 

German.  .  .  . 

.  .  German . i 

9 

0.  1 

Other  nationality . 

65 

0.6 

Total . 

757 

7.2 

Mixed  marriages 

Spanish . 

.  .  Argentine . 

648 

6.2 

Italian . 

.  .  Argentine . 

463 

4.  5 

Ottoman. .  . . 

. .  Argentine . 

94 

0.  9 

French . 

. .  Argentine . 

11 

0.  1 

German .... 

.  .  Argentine . 

11 

0.  1 

Other  nation- 

alitiy . 

.  .  Argentine . 

242 

2.2 

.\rgentine .  . . 

..  Foreign . 

401 

3.  9 

Different  nationalities . 

270 

2.7 

Total . 

2, 146 

20.6 

Grand  total . 

10,446 

100.0 

1 

was  favored  by  the  fact  tliat  the  majority  of 
the  immifTrants  were  readily  absorlied  into 
their  new  environment.  It  must  1k'  borne 
in  mind  that  the  immense  majority  of  these 
were  Immlile  people  who  liad  very  little 


education,  since  they  came  from  countries 
in  which  public  instruction  was  compar¬ 
atively  undeveloped.  Among  these  there 
was  a  considerable  proportion  of  illiterates. 
The  action  of  the  Argentine  schools  in  the 
first  place,  complemented  in  many  cases  by 
compulsory  military  service,  has  inculcated 
Argentine  sentiments  of  nationality  in  the 
descendants  of  immigrants  of  different 
races. 

In  Argentina  there  is  no  kind  of  racial 
minority.  The  nation  is  the  product  of  a 
fusion  of  races  and  the  vestiges  of  all  the  old 
nationalities  of  Europe  which  still  remain 
arc  becoming  ever  more  diluted. 

Foreigners 

The  foreign  population  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  at  the  present  time  amounts  to 
approximately  2,500,000  inhabitants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alejandro  E.  Bunge's  estimates. 
In  this  foreign  population  the  most  im¬ 
portant  group  is  the  Italian,  which  totals 
approximately  779,000.  Of  these  55  per¬ 
cent  consist  of  people  over  50  years  of  age. 
It  is  estimated  that  within  twenty  years  the 
Italian  population  will  have  been  reduced 
to  377,000  inhabitants,  of  which  86  percent 
will  consist  of  men  and  women  over  50 
years  of  age. 
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Foreigners  are  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  panorama  of  the  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  within  20  years  they  will 
total  only  1,526,000  souls.  It  is  interesting 
to  point  out  that  of  the  whole  group  of 
foreigners  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  832,000  persons,  or  33.2  percent, 
are  over  50  years  of  age;  and  up  to  30 
years  of  age  there  are  only  415,000,  or 
16.5  percent  of  the  total  foreign  popula¬ 
tion.  Within  20  years,  the  aging  of  the 
foreign  element,  unless  fresh  streams  of 
immigrants  arrive,  will  be  considerable. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  that  population 
will  consist  of  people  over  50  years  of 
age. 

The  racial  reality  of  Argentina  is  thus 
clearly  set  forth.  Professor  Carr-Saunders 
classified  .Argentina  among  those  countries 
which  he  descril)es  as  “Europe  overseas,” 


since  over  95  percent  of  the  population  is  of 
European  origin;  therefore  at  present  it 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future, 
quite  impossible  to  attempt  any  classifica¬ 
tion  of  her  inhabitants  on  the  basis  of 
nationalities  of  their,  in  many  cases,  remote 
ancestors.  Every  nation  in  Europe,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  has  offered  its 
racial  and  cultural  contribution  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  type  of  human  being 
which  today  populates  Argentina.  This 
type  represents  the  many  millions  of  hard¬ 
working,  industrious  inhabitants  dreamed 
of  by  the  founders  of  our  fatherland  when 
they  drew  up  the  preamble  to  our  Consti¬ 
tution,  today  nearly  one  hundred  years  old, 
and  affirmed  that  its  rights  and  guarantees 
were  not  only  for  their  descendants,  but 
also  for  all  men  of  other  nations  who  would 
be  absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  nation. 


Registration  of  Treaties 
in  the  Pan  American  Union 

WILLIAM  SANDERS  and  MANUEL  CANYES 
Juridical  Division^  Pan  American  Union 


I.v  order  “to  establish  adequate  means  for 
keeping  the  Governments  of  the  Americas 
regularly  and  fully  informed  on  the  trea¬ 
ties  signed  by  them  ...  ”,  a  plan  was 
submitted  by  the  Chilean  Delegation  to 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
.•\merican  States,  held  at  Lima  in  1 938,  for 
the  registration  of  treaties  in  the  Pan 
.'\rnerican  Union.  1  his  plan  was  approved 
by  the  Conference  in  its  Resolution 
XXIX. 

I  he  plan  is  as  follows: 


I 

Animated  liy  the  desire  to  establish  adequate 
means  for  keeping  the  Governments  of  the 
Americas  regularly  and  fully  informed  on  the 
treaties  signed  by  them  which  go  into  effect, 
information  which  should  Ix^  useful  and  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  organization  and  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  inter-American  consultative  system  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  may  l)c  applicable  in 
accordance  with  the  respective  stipulations,  the 
said  American  (Jovernments  agree  to  register  in 
the  Pan  American  Union  all  of  the  treaties  which 
they  may  .sign  Ix'tween  themselves  or  with  other 
.States  anfl  which  may  take  effect  in  the  future. 
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II 

E^ch  treaty  should  be  registered  by  the  signa¬ 
tory  Government,  which  may  be  also  a  signatory 
of  the  present  agreement,  by  means  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  addressed  to  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  transmitting  a  certified  copy 
of  the  rcsjjective  treaty  and  of  the  official  resolu¬ 
tions  relating  to  its  promulgation  and  entry  into 
effect  issued  by  the  registrant  government. 

III 

In  the  event  that  new  stipulations  are  entered 
into  which  modify,  clarify  or  complement  previous 
stipulations  already  in  effect,  the  registration  of 
the  former  shall  be  made  by  adding  to  the  certified 
copy  of  the  same  the  text  of  the  preexisting 
stipulations. 

IV 

The  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  be 
entrusted  with  the  Register  of  Treaties  referred  to 
in  the  present  agreement,  shall  send  in  each  case 
a  certificate  of  the  registration  to  the  Government 
making  the  registration  and  shall  inform  the  other 
American  Governments  of  the  same,  sending  them 
certified  copies  of  the  official  documents  referred 
to  in  Articles  II  and  III. 

V 

The  Buli.etin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
shall  publish  at  propter  intervals  a  list  of  the 
treaties  registered  in  accordance  with  the  present 
agreement. 

VT 

The  registration  or  failure  to  regfister  a  treaty  in 
conformity  with  the  present  agreement  shall  have 


no  influence  whatsoever  on  the  effects  apptertaining 
to  the  said  treaty. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  the  plan  above  transcribed,  sev¬ 
eral  Governments,  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  have  since  registered 
the  treaties,  conventions  or  agreements 
which  they  have  concluded  between 
themselves  or  with  non-member  States. 
The  method  followed  in  each  case  is  for 
the  respective  government  to  transmit 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  a  certified 
copy  of  the  treaty  to  be  registered,  to¬ 
gether  with  21  additional  uncertified 
copies.  The  Pan  American  Union  there¬ 
upon  sends  a  certificate  of  registration  to 
the  Government  registering  the  document, 
and  certifies  the  other  copies,  communi¬ 
cating  them  to  the  various  members  of 
the  Union.  The  two  remaining  copies 
are  filed  in  the  Library  and  the  Juridical 
Division,  respectively,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Here  they  may  be  consulted  by 
students. 

As  of  June  30,  1941,  103  treaties,  con¬ 
ventions  and  agreements,  of  a  bilateral 
or  multilateral  character,  were  registered 
with  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  Paragraph  V  of  the  Plan, 
these  instruments  are  listed  hereinafter. 
Subsequent  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  list 
the  treaties  registered  after  June  30,  1941. 


(  The  list  of  registered  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements  begins  on  the  next  page.) 
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Ratified  by  the  United  States  August  11,  1939.  Registered  with  the  Pan  American  Union  on  October  28,  1940  (49  U.  S.  A.). 

10.  Inter- American  arrangement  concerning  radiocommunications,  signed  at  Habana  December  13,  1937. 

.N’otification  of  approval  by  the  United  States  of  America  communicated  to  the  government  of  Cuba  July  18,  1938.  Registered  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  May  15,  1941  (74  U.  S.  A.). 

'  See  also  “Status  of  the  Pan  American  Treaties  and  Conventions,”  issued  July  1,  1941  by  the  Juridical  Division,  Pan  American  Union. 


Juan  Carlos  Blanco 

First  Ambassador  of  Uruguay  to  the  United  States 


The  first  Ambassador  of  Uruguay  to  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco, 
who  was  also  first  Ambassador  of  his 
country  to  Argentina  and  Brazil,  pre¬ 
sented  his  letters  of  credence  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  September  3,  1941.  On  that 
occasion  he  said,  in  part: 

The  United  States  is  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  animated  by  an  idealistic  and  cordial 
spirit,  and  Uruguay  is  a  highly  progressive  nation 
situated  on  a  commercial  route  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  fact  that  both  countries  are  essentially 
democratic  and  love  individual  liberty,  honesty  of 
electoral  suffrage  and  administrative  uprightness, 
has  created  the  mutual  sympathy  that  binds  our 
two  nations  together  and  has  led  them  to  cordial 
coop>cration. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  designated 
by  the  President  of  Uruguay,  General  Alfredo 
Baldomir,  to  be  the  first  Ambassador  of  my  coun¬ 
try  in  the  United  States.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
honor  it  is  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the 
great  President  who  is  a  symbol  of  personal  virtues 
and  whose  actions  now  represent  the  conscience 
of  men  of  many  countries. 

I  wish  to  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Uruguay,  which  has  lived  for  long  years 
in  peace  and  prosp>erity,  wishes  to  bind  even  closer 
its  political  and  commercial  ties  with  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  contribute  faithfully  and 
decisively  to  the  collective  defense  of  our  conti¬ 
nents. 

The  |x>licy  of  the  good  neighbor  incarnated  in 
the  person  and  in  the  generous  purposes  of  Your 
Excellency  has  liad  a  deep  and  happy  effect  on 
my  country.  I  wish  to  say  also  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  Uruguay  are  disposed  to  sup¬ 
port  that  policy,  which  is  undoubtedly  destined  to 
assure  a  happier  life  for  th(-  nations  of  these  con¬ 
tinents,  thus  realizing  the  destiny  pointed  out  in 
the  United  .States  by  Washington,  and  in  Uru¬ 
guay  by  Artigas. 

In  the  course  of  his  re[)ly  to  the  .Ambas¬ 
sador,  President  Roosevelt  said: 
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It  is,  to  my  mind,  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  relations  between  Uruguay  and  the  United 
States  should  be  marked  at  this  time  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  Ambassadors.  This  raising  in  the  formal 
rank  of  the  representation  exchanged  by  our  two 
Governments  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  deep  spirit 
of  friend.ship  and  cooperation  which  has  long 
existed  between  our  peoples  and  Governments, 
and  is  a  recognition  of  the  still  greater  significance 
which  has  l>cen  given  to  those  close  relations  by 
the  mutual  efforts  of  our  two  Governments  for  the 
defenst;  of  the  American  continent  and  its  jx'aceful 
economic  development. 

1  am  deeply  appreciative  of  V^uir  Excellency’s 
generous  statement  concerning  the  participation 
of  the  United  .States  anti  the  officers  of  this 
fiovernment  in  efforts  toward  Ix’tter  international 
relations. 

There  are  indeed  great  similarities  Ix-tween  the 
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ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  Uruguay 
and  the  United  States,  both  of  whom  cherish 
deeply  in  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  democracy; 
both  are  determined  to  defend  that  essential  right 
of  free  men  to  govern  the  national  life  through 
freely  chosen  representatives. 

You  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  it  will 
always  be  a  pleasure  for  me  and  for  my  collab¬ 
orators  to  discuss  with  you  the  many  matters  that 
are  of  mutual  interest  to  our  jjcoples  and  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  every  endeavor  will  be  made  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  facilitating  relations  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries. 

I  w'ish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
request  you  to  inform  your  distinguished  President, 
General  Alfredo  Baldomir,  that  I  send  him  my 
warmest  personal  greetings  and  wishes  for  his 
well-being,  and  also  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — as  one  of  the  twenty-one  American 
governments  deeply  concerned  with  the  safety  of 
the  American  continent — is  profoundly  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  very  constructive  actions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Uruguay  toward  the  consolidation  of  the 
moral  and  material  defenses  of  the  Continent. 
These  actions  are,  I  believe,  extremely  effective 
means  of  perpetuating  for  our  descendants  the 
happy  benefits  which  our  forefathers  won  under 
the  leadership  of  those  great  patriots,  Artigas  and 
Washington. 

The  new  representative  of  Uruguay  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  statesman 
and  diplomat,  in  keeping  with  family 
tradition.  Forebears  of  Dr.  Blanco  played 
prominent  roles  in  the  administrative  and 
cultural  life  of  colonial  South  America, 
and  his  father  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  his  country.  On  his  paternal 
side,  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  who  settled  in 
.\rgentina  in  colonial  times,  was  the  found¬ 
er  and  first  rector  of  the  ancient  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cordoba,  while  in  the  maternal  line 
one  Tomas  Alvarez  de  Acevedo  was  Cap¬ 
tain-General  of  Chile  and  President  of  the 


Royal  Audiencia  of  Lima  and  another  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  same  name  was  Captain-Gen¬ 
eral  of  New  Granada. 

The  public  offices  held  by  Dr.  Blanco 
in  Uruguay  include:  director  of  the  port 
of  Montevideo;  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  Minister  of  Public  Works; 
acting  Minister  of  the  Interior;  and,  on 
two  occasions.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  the  foreign  service  of  his  country,  he 
was  Minister  to  France  for  nine  years; 
chief  of  the  Uruguayan  delegation  to  the 
League  of  Nations  for  four  years;  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  League;  and  member 
of  important  League  committees.  Other 
posts  have  already  been  mentioned.  This 
is  Dr.  Blanco’s  second  visit  to  the  United 
States,  for  he  had  been  in  Washington 
earlier  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on 
Special  Mission. 

Dr.  Blanco  is  the  author  of  several  books, 
among  them  Sislemas  de  explotacion  de 
puertos;  Puertos  y  zonas  Jrancas;  and  Lecciones 
de  la  guerra.  He  has  also  contributed  to 
magazines  and  newspapers.  In  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montevideo  he  has  been  pro¬ 
fessor  of  literature  and  constitutional  law. 

He  has  received  decorations  from  many 
foreign  governments,  including  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France, 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  British  Empire, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Southern  Cross  of 
Brazil,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Liberator 
Bolivar  of  \’enezuela,  the  Grand  Cross  of 
Polonia  Restituta,  and  the  Order  of  Merit 
of  Chile. 

Dr.  Blanco  is  the  representative  of 
Uruguay  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union. 


Industrial  Peru 


The  National  Society  of  Peruvian  Indus¬ 
tries  recently  made  a  study  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  republic,  based 
on  the  latest  available  figures.  The  re¬ 
sults,  published  in  outline  form  in  the 
magazine  of  the  society,  Industria  Peruana, 
are  the  chief  source  of  this  article. 

The  Andes,  which  rise  sharply  from  the 
Pacific  and  divide  the  narrow,  dry  coastal 
lands  of  western  Peru  from  the  tropical 
valleys  of  the  east,  contain  untold  mineral 
wealth.  The  products  of  Peruvian  mines 
have  been  sought  since  early  colonial  days, 
and  are  especially  in  demand  now  for  the 
defense  needs  of  other  countries.  Of 
Peruvian  exjxjrts  in  1940  60.5  percent  was 
mineral  products.*  The  mining  produc¬ 
tion  for  1939,  as  reported  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  was  as  follows:  gold, 
272,392  ounces;  silver,  18,804,173  ounces; 
copper,  35,616  metric  tons;  lead,  46,283 
metric  tons;  zinc  concentrates,  31,351 
metric  tons;  bismuth,  454  metric  tons; 
vanadium,  content  V2O5,  1,950  metric 
tons;  tungsten  concentrates,  159  tons; 
antimony,  1,554  metric  tons;  molybdenum 
concentrates,  342  tons;  tin,  fine  content, 
48  metric  tons;  and  coal,  147,968  metric 
tfjns. 

Little  refining  is  done  in  Peru,  except  in 
the  case  of  aip{>er.  'I'he  tw’o  blast  furnaces 
and  the  two  reverberatory  furnaces  deal 
alm«;st  exclusively  with  that  mineral. 
Steel  plants  do  not  exist  in  the  country, 
but  the  government  has  signed  a  contract 
with  a  United  .States  firm  to  establish  such 
a  mill.  '1  here  are,  however,  many  metal¬ 
working  plants.  1  hese  factories  produce  a 

'  “fCconumic  Surv/y  of  Latin  America,  1940”  in  “(,'om- 
rnetctal  Pan  America”  for  April,  May,fune,  1941, pub~ 
li'.hed  by  the  Dwmori  of  rx,onomic  Informatiim,  Pan 
American  Union. 
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wide  variety  of  articles,  such  as  rolling 
doors  of  wire  mesh;  nails  and  screening; 
bottle  tops;  steel  beds  and  other  furniture; 
aluminum  goods;  electric  light  fixtures; 
lead  tubes  and  pipes;  and  enameled  iron. 
All  the  factories  are  well  equipped. 

Outside  Lima  are  two  large  airplane 
construction  factories;  the  planes  built 
there  are  equipped  with  imported  motors. 
In  Lima  and  Callao  are  four  important 
foundries,  which  specialize  in  spare  parts 
for  machinery.  They  have  been  called 
upon,  also,  to  furnish  mining  equipment. 

Peru  is  supplied  with  electricity  from 
208  power  plants,  and  several  factories 
make  electrical  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  production  of  automobile,  bus,  and 
truck  Ixtdies  has  become  a  progressive 
industry. 

Peruvian  oil  wells  produced  13,500,000 
barrels  of  42  gallons  each  in  1939.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  petroleum  and  its  byproducts 
amounted  to  1,448,600  tons  (one  metric 
ton  equals  6.8  barrels  of  crude  oil,  8.55 
barrels  of  gasoline,  or  7.875  barrels  of 
kerosene).  The  gasoline  consumed  in  the 
republic  in  1939  was  domestically  refined; 
national  consum[)tion  was  45,436,500  gal¬ 
lons.  Two  hundred  thirty  thousand  gal- 
loas  of  Ixrnzene  were  also  refined  and 
consumed  during  that  year.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  highest  petroleum  production  17,600- 
000  barrels,  was  reached  in  1936. 

The  single  cement  factory  in  Peru  is 
situated  in  Lima,  and  is  equip|x'd  to 
sujiply  the  entire  national  market,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  republic  it  is  unable  to 
com|x*te  with  imported  cement  Ix'cause  of 
the  high  cost  of  transportation  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another.  The 
output  has  inerea.sed  from  25,220  metric 
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COPPER  SMELTER  AT  CERRO  DE  PASCO 

The  Peruvian  Andes  are  a  storehouse  of  valuable  minerals,  including  gold,  silver, 
copper,  zinc,  vanadium,  tungsten,  and  antimony. 


A  large  part  of  Peruvian  industr>'7deals 
with  agricultural  products  or  byproducts, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  food¬ 
stuffs. 

To  supply  the  nation  with  bread,  there 
are  many  large  flour  mills.  Three  of  the 
largest,  in  Lima  and  Callao,  ground  140,- 
000  tons  of  wheat  in  1940.  Although  in 
recent  years  government  has  been  en¬ 
couraging  increa.sed  wheat  production, 
nearly  80  percent  (120,725  tons)  of  the 
wheat  ground  was  imported.  In  all  the 
wheat-growing  regions  of  the  republic 
there  are  small  primitive  mills  that  supply 
the  local  demand  for  flour,  and  bakeries 
exist  everywhere  in  the  republic. 

The  average  annual  production  of 
spaghetti  and  macaroni  is  estimated  at 
more  than  20,000  pounds. 

In  1939  83,800  tons  of  rice  weir  con- 
sumetl  in  Peru.  .\s  only  57,8lH)  tons  of 
polished  rice  \\ere  prcxluced  during  that 


tons  in  1930  to  124,480  metric  tons  in 
1940.  Studies  are  under  way  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  additional  factories  in 
Arequipa  and  Chiclayo. 

The  factories  producing  artifleial  marble, 
building  tiles,  and  decorative  figures  have 
an  output  whose  annual  value  is  estimated 
at  400,000  soles. 

Eight  factories  in  Lima  manufacture 
bottles,  flasks,  and  glassware,  their  total 
production  amounting  to  some  2,500 
metric  tons.  There  is  also  some  produc¬ 
tion  of  fine  glassware. 

Plaster  is  made  in  20  factories,  which 
produced  15,655  metric  tons  in  1939. 

The  demand  for  bricks  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry  is  met  entirely  by  domestic 
pnxluction. 

A  factory  for  making  porcelain  pluml)- 
ing  equipment  and  similar  fixtures  has 
been  built  and  equip|HHl,  ami  will  shortly 
start  production. 
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year,  about  one-third  of  the  national  sup¬ 
ply  had  to  be  imported.  To  stimulate 
production,  the  President  signed  a  law  on 
June  1,  1940,  creating  a  tax  of  20  centavos 
per  300  pounds  of  unpolished  rice  grown 
in  the  Departments  of  Piura,  Lambayeque, 
La  Libertad,  Cajamarca,  Ancash,  and 
Lima.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  from  rice¬ 
growing  countries,  who  will  work  at  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Lambayeque.* 

Peru  produces  enough  sugarcane  not 
only  to  meet  the  domestic  demand  for 
sugar  but  also  to  supply  exports.  In  fact, 
until  1921  it  was  the  leading  agricultural 
commodity  exported,  but  since  1924,  it 
has  yielded  that  position  to  cotton.  Sugar 

*  Socitdad  Nacional  Agraria,  annual  report  for  7939- 
40,  Lima,  1940. 


production  in  1940  amounted  to  470,524 
metric  tons,  a  sharp  increase  over  that  in 
1939,  which  was  403,546  metric  tons. 
There  are  14  mills  which  grind  the  cane 
for  the  surrounding  districts.  White  and 
brown  sugar  and  molasses  exported  in 
1939  were  68.5  percent  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction,  or  276,600  metric  tons,  valued  at 
41,094,156  soles. 

Practically  all  the  alcohol  manufactured 
in  the  country  is  made  from  sugarcane, 
although  a  small  amount  comes  from 
cereals.  Production  in  1939  amounted  to 
2,523,000  gallons  of  pure  alcohol  and 
516,000  gallons  of  industrial  alcohol,  the 
latter  being  a  government  monopoly. 

Meat  products  are  prepared  chiefly  by 
the  National  Packing  Plant  (Frigorifico 
Nacional),  which  produces  sausages,  hams. 


of  I'enjviHO  Information  Bureau 


A  PERUVIAN  HYDROELECTRIC  PLANE 

The  fall  of  Peruvian  rivers  as  they  flow  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  cjffers  a  Kood  source  of  electric  jM)wer.| 
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OIL  TANKS  AT  TALARA 


Peru  has  not^onlyi  coal  but  also  large  deposits  of  jjetroleum,  considerable  amounts  of  which  are  refined 

for  home  use  and  export. 


and  tinned  meats  of  all  kinds.  During 
1939  the  livestock  slaughtered  there  was 
as  follows; 


Livestock 

Head 

Meat 

Steers . 

117,  801 

Metric  tmt 
21,070 

Sheep . 1 

119,  925 

1,608 

Goats . 

8,799 

118 

Hogs . 

33,  665 

3,  020 

There  are  other  packing  plants  produc¬ 
ing  an  appreciable  amount  of  sausages  of 
various  kinds. 

The  dairy  industry  is  luit  so  well  de¬ 
veloped.  There  is  one  milk  pasteurization 
plant  belonging  to  the  Lecherias  Unidas 
(United  Dairies),  and  two  large  jilants  are 
^  being  equipped  in  .Xrequipa  and  C'hiclayo 


to  manufactured  evaporated  milk.  Butter 
and  cheese  are  widely  produced,  both  by 
large  dair\'  farms  and  by  small  fanners  for 
their  own  use  or  to  supply  local  demand. 
Fifteen  enterprises  have  a  combined  aver¬ 
age  annual  production  of  9,500  metric 
tons. 

During  the  year  1939-40, 750,000  pounds 
of  lard  were  manufactured  in  Lima  and 
Callao. 

Fishing  is  an  industry  whose  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  very  advantageous  to  Peru, 
and  experts  from  the  United  States  are 
investigating  the  possibility  of  encouraging 
it  on  a  large  scale.  Two  large  companies 
arc  working  in  Pisco;  they  have  plants  for 
canning  fish  and  manufacturing  byprod¬ 
ucts.  U  p  and  down  the  coast  there  are 
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also  small  independent  manufacturers. 

In  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Andes,  fish 
hatcheries  have  been  established  to  im¬ 
prove  and  increase  the  food  supply  from 
this  source. 

Candies,  beverages,  chocolate,  crackers, 
and  ice  cream  are  widely  manufactured. 
The  output  of  30  factories  amounts  to 
3,000  metric  tons  a  year. 

In  practically  every  important  town  of 
Peru  carlx)nated  beverages  are  manufac¬ 
tured.  In  some  factories  in  Lima  distilled 
water  is  also  produced.  Many  of  the  min¬ 
eral  springs  to  be  found  throughout  the 
country  have  been  analyzed,  and  the  water 
is  being  Ixittled.  The  total  production  o 
carbonated  beverages  in  1940  was  1,930,- 
000  gallons,  while  that  of  mineral  waters 
in  1939  was  780,600  gallons. 

Beer  is  manufactured  in  Lima,  Arequipa, 
Callao,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Cuzco,  Huancayo, 
Huaras,  and  Trujillo.  The  national  con¬ 
sumption  in  1939  was  4,042,000  gallons. 

Other  industrial  establishments  dealing 
with  foodstuffs  include  four  margarine 
factories,  producing  an  estimated  1,280,000 
pounds  per  year;  coffee-roasting  plants; 
fruit  and  vegetable  canneries;  and  olive  oil 
presses. 

Among  other  agricultural  products,  first 
place  is  taken  by  cotton,  which  ranked 
second  in  value  (75,191,200  .soles)  of  all 
exports  in  1939. 

Cotton  was  used  in  pre-Conquest 
Peru,  as  many  lieautiful  fabrics  from  Inca 
days  testify.  The  native  variety,  known 
as  “full  rough,”  still  grows  in  the  country, 
although  today  it  has  no  commercial  sig¬ 
nificance.  Many  of  the  coastal  valleys  are 
ideally  adapted  to  cotton  growing,  and 
after  Peru  Ix^came  indtqiendent,  increas¬ 
ing  attention  was  given  to  thi.s  crop. 
Early  in  the  twentieth  century,  however, 
cotton  growers  were  faced  with  ruin,  as 
cotton  wilt  swept  over  the  plantations. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Fermin  Tanguis,  a 


Puerto  Rican  who  went  to  Peru  as  a  ' 
miner  and  stayed  to  devote  his  life  to  agri-  ; 
culture,  a  wilt-resistant  long-stapled  varie¬ 
ty  that  bears  his  name  was  developed,  and 
in  1940  practically  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
grown  was  Tanguis.  (For  a  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject,  see  The  Cotton  In¬ 
dustry  in  Peru,  by  Manuel  Montero  Bernales, 
in  the  Bulletin  for  December  1937.) 

Cotton  production  in  1940  amounted  to 
83,030  metric  tons.  Of  this  amount, 
50,751  tons  were  exported  and  7,360  tons 
used  for  domestic  consumption,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  24,919  tons.® 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  is  a 
recent  and  growing  industry.  There  are 
seven  cotton  mills  in  Lima,  and  one  each 
in  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  Ica,  and  Sullana. 
These  1 1  plants  represent  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  some  40,000,000  soles;  they  em¬ 
ploy  more  than  4,000  workers,  and  have  > 
over  4,800  looms  and  116,000  spindles. 
From  the  middle  of  1939  to  the  end  of  , 
1940,  more  than  800  looms  were  imported, 
and  a  proportional  amount  of  auxiliary  i 
machinery.  During  1940  7,590  tons  of 
selected  cotton  were  used  by  the  mills  (the  . 
difference  between  this  figure  and  the  i 
amount  of  the  1940  crop  used  for  domestic  I 
consumption  representing  part  of  the  1939  ; 
surplus),  and  57,841,660  yards  of  cotton  ; 
goods  were  manufactured.  Among  the  ! 
materials  prtxluced  are  sheeting;  shirting  | 
in  white,  plain  colors,  stripes,  and  checks; 
drill;  canvas;  underwear  material;  denim;  j 
cotton  flannel;  piqu6;  gabardine;  crepe,  | 
dimity,  and  batiste;  towelling;  and  table  i 
cloth  and  napkins.  Cotton  knit  goods 
arc  also  made  in  some  of  these  factories,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  22  factories  produc¬ 
ing  cotton  or  woolen  materials  of  this 
type.  Most  cotton  gixids  manufactured 
in  Peru  are  of  the  coarser  varieties, 
such  as  are  worn  by  the  working 

*  “Algi)d6n,’'  Hiilfliti  dr  la  C.&mam  Algodonera  dil 
Pfrd,  February  7941. 
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oils,  7,780,000  pounds;  and  crude  oils, 
5,731,000  {X)unds. 

There  is  a  well-developed  industry  based 
on  livestock  products.  Seven  factories — 
two  in  Lima,  one  in  Huancayo,  and  four 
in  Cuzco — manufacture  woolen  goods. 
They  have  443  looms  and  18,024  spindles. 
During  1940  they  lused  6,537,500  pounds  of 
sheep’s  wool  and  53,800  pounds  of  alpaca. 
Some  4,400,000  pounds  more  are  woven  by 
the  native  population  at  home  or  in  small 
establishments,  according  to  authoritative 
estimates.  The  annual  prcxluction  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  1,421,700  yards  of  cloth,  60,000 
lilankets,  and  660,000  pounds  of  comlx'd 


PERUVIAN  COTTON 
EXPORT.S 

The  long-staple  cotton 
grown  in  Peru  is  used  for 
textile  manufacture  not 
only  at  home  but  also  in 
other  countries. 


C'ourrMy  of  the  Oraee  lioe 


population,  but  some  fine  goods,  of 
excellent  quality,  are  also  made. 

The  138,368  metric  tons  of  cotton  seed 
produced  in  1940  w'cre  put  to  industrial 
use.  Vegetable  shortening  manufactured 
from  cotton  seed  has  replaced  the  im¬ 
ported  article,  and  Peru  is  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  export  this  commtxlity. 

The  13  factories  operating  in  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Lima  and  Ica  process  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  cottoaseed  subject 
to  industrialization.  Their  prtKluction  for 
the  industrial  year  1939-40  was  as  follows: 
vegetable  shortening,  16,233,000  pounds; 
odorless  oils,  3,140,000  pounds;  relined 
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woolen  yarn.  The  various  textiles  include 
cashmeres;  fancy  weaves;  overcoat  ma¬ 
terial;  tweeds;  and  knit  goods. 

Hides  are  tanned  in  60  tanneries 
established  throughout  the  republic;  the  10 
most  important  are  in  Lima,  Arequipa,  and 
Sullana.  They  supply  the  10  large  and 
myriad  small  shoe  manufacturers,  who 
produce  annually  approximately  5,000,000 
pairs  of  shoes,  thus  meeting  practically  all 
domestic  requirements.  Other  leather 
goods  produced  in  the  country  include 
articles  of  morocco  leather;  gloves;  luggage; 
footballs;  wallets;  puttees;  and  saddlery. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  goods  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  industry  in  Peru,  and  has 
figured  prominently  in  domestic  economy 
only  in  the  last  four  years.  There  are  at 
present  nine  silk  mills,  with  550  looms, 
and  an  annual  output  of  3,280,000  yards. 
Some  silk  is  also  used  in  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  knitgoods  mills.  .\t  present  90  per¬ 
cent  of  national  consumption  is  supplied 
by  domestic  production.  Four  million 


soles’  worth  of  silk  and  rayon  yarn  was 
imported  in  1940. 

Socks  and  stockings  are  made  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk,  annual  production  amount¬ 
ing  to  120,000  dozen  pairs. 

Rayon  is  not  yet  manufactured  in  Peru, 
but  a  large  company  is  being  organized 
to  produce  rayon  yarn. 

The  clothing  manufacturing  industn 
makes  chiefly  overalls,  men’s  and  women’s 
underwear,  and  infants’  clothing,  although 
some  knit  underwear  and  bathing  suits  arc 
also  produced.  Men’s  suits  and  women’s 
dresses  are  largely  tailor-made. 

Felt  hats  for  men,  caps,  and  unblocked 
women’s  felt  hats  are  made  in  four  fac¬ 
tories  in  Lima  and  one  in  Huancayo.  al! 
of  which  use  wool.  One  of  these  factories 
also  manufactures  straw  hats.  Tcxjuilla- 
straw  hats?,  known  in  the  United  States  as 
Panama  hats,  are  the  product  of  a  home 
industry  in  Catacaos.  A  factory  for  mak¬ 
ing  fur-felt  hats  has  recently  been  estab-| 
lished.  I 


A  GOVERNMENT  lOBAGCO  EAtriORY,  EIMA 
The  riiltivalion,  imjMirtation,  and  maniifartiin'  <if  tobarro  arr  iind<-r  K<iv«Tniin-nt  control  in  IVrii. 
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THE  CHOIR  STALLS,  LIMA  CATHEDRAL 

From  the  fine  woods  abundant  in  Peruvian  forests  artists  have  carved  beautiful  altars 

and  choir  stalls. 


18  sawmills  and  plants  for  working  wood, 
seven  of  which  are  in  Lima  and  Callao, 
six  in  Iquitos,  two  in  Arequipa,  one  in 
Huanuco,  one  in  Tingo  Maria,  and  one 
in  Cuzco.  In  addition,  in  Pisco  and 
Huacho  there  is  w'ood-working  machinery". 
The  sawmills  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
mountains  use  not  only  the  tropical  native 
woods,  especially  cedar,  but  also  imported 
lumber,  principally  Oregon  pine. 

Through  the  sawmills  passed  47,800,000 
square  feet  (thickness  not  specified)  of 
ordinary  lumber,  150,000  square  feet  of 
planed  lumber,  and  49,000  square  feet  of 
line  woods.  The  gross  weight  of  lumber 
cut  for  other  purposes  included  the  follow¬ 
ing;  593  metric  tons  for  jKiles;  1,923  tons 
of  cedar  and  mahogany;  10,637  tons  for 
knocked-down  boxes;  and  6  tons  of  veneer 
woods,  besides  83,000  railway  ties. 

With  a  supply  of  fine  woods  and  a  nota- 
ble  heritage  of  colonial  craftsmanship,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  furniture  of  high 


There  are  two  button  factories  in  Peru. 
One,  in  Lima,  has  an  output  of  8,000  but¬ 
tons  a  day,  the  other,  in  Iquitos,  of  70,000. 
The  Iquitos  factory  uses  tropical  products, 
such  as  tagua  nuts,  as  raw  materials. 

The  cultivation,  the  importation,  and 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  are  under 
government  control.  The  Revenue  Bu¬ 
reau  estimates  annual  production  at 
700,383,000  cigarettes,  1,217,400  cigars, 
and  4,300  packages  of  pipe  tobacco. 

The  annual  output  of  rubber  goods  is 
valued  at  100,000  soles.  Most  of  the 
production  consists  of  bags,  toys,  and 
cases.  A  new  factory  has  begun  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  rubber-soled  shoes.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  tire  and  inner-tul)c  factory. 

The  tropical  forests  of  Peru  abound  in 
fine  wood's,  which  arc  exported  to  Europe 
(chiefly  (Ireat  Britain)  and  the  L^nitcd 
States.  In  the  foothills  there  is  also  wood 
generallv  u.sed  for  local  needs.  I'here  are 
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quality  should  Ije  made  in  Peru.  Much 
fine  carv'ing  is  done  by  cabinetmakers  in 
small  shops.  Recently  the  manufacture  of 
veneered  furniture  has  been  begun.  In 
Lima  there  is  a  factory  that  produces 
wicker  and  filler  furniture. 

The  government  is  considering  establish¬ 
ing  cellulose  plants  in  eastern  Peru,  where 
an  unlimited  supply  oicitico,  a  tree  growing 
along  the  shores  of  the  great  tropical  rivers, 
is  available.  Cetico  pulp  is  an  excellent 
source  of  alpha  cellulose,  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rayon  and  other  synthetic  silks. 

There  are  four  factories  where  paper  and 
cardboard  are  made.  One  of  them,  in 
Paramonga,  uses  bagasse  (sugarcane  after 
the  juice  is  extracted)  as  its  raw  material. 
The  possibilities  of  wood  pulp  are  being 
investigated.  The  annual  production  of 
paper  and  cardlxjard  is  estimated  at  pres¬ 
ent  at  16,000  tons.  Five  factories  make 
paper  bags,  and  another  manufactures 
cardboard  Ixixes. 

There  are  many  printing  establishments 
in  Peru,  most  of  them  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Some,  howev'er,  do  job  print¬ 
ing  and  produce  office  .supplies. 

Sixty-two  factories  manufacture  some 
1 5,000  tons  of  laundry  soap  a  year,  using 
domestic  cottonseed  oil  and  animal  fats 
and  imported  coconut  oil,  perfumes, 


caustic  soda,  potash,  and  other  ingredients. 
Recently  the  manufacture  of  abrasive 
pow'ders,  primarily  for  cleaning  metals, 
has  been  begun. 

Cosmetics  are  widely  manufactured,  and 
include  toilet  soaps,  perfumery,  toilet 
water,  shampoos,  brilliantine,  rouge,  lip¬ 
stick,  talcum  and  face  powder,  toilet 
creams,  shaving  soap,  and  toothpaste. 

Drugs  and  pharmaceutical  supplies  are 
being  produced  on  an  increasing  scale. 
From  domestic  raw  materials  cocaine, 
quinine,  castor  oil,  and  insecticides  are 
made. 

Three  well-equipped  factories  in  Lima 
prepare  various  kinds  of  paint.  V'^arnish, 
paints,  glue,  and  similar  products  are  made 
in  other  factories. 

The  12  candle  factories  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  annual  output  of  15,000  metric 
tons.  The  candles  are  used  for  religious 
purposes  and  in  isolated  regions  where 
electricity  is  not  yet  available. 

Miscellaneous  chemical  products,  such 
as  sodium  carbonate,  sulphuric  acid,  ether, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  gas,  are  made  by 
six  factories.  Another  large  chemical  plant 
is  being  set  up  in  Chimlxjte. 

Synthetic  resin,  floor  and  furniture  wax, 
and  other  polishes  are  also  manufactured 
in  Peru. 
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Exports  of  Brazilian  Manufactures, 

1940 


Exports  of  Brazilian  manufactures  showed 
a  marked  increase  in  1 940  over  the  amount 
shipped  in  1939,  for  they  were  272  percent 
as  great  by  value,  increasing  from  47,554 
contos  to  129,802  contos.^  Until  1934 
manufactures  were  not  reported  separately 


in  the  table  of  Brazilian  exports,  but  since 
that  time  they  have  been  of  enough  im¬ 
portance  to  be  singled  out  for  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  in  1940  amounted  to  2.61  per¬ 
cent  of  the  country’s  total,  as  Table  1 
shows. 


Table  1. — Brazilian  exports,  1934-40^ 


Year 

Total  exports  of 
Brazil  in  contos 

Manufactured  Exports 

Percentage  of 
manufactures 

Xfetric  tons 

Contos 

in  total 
exports 

1934 . 

3,  459,  006 

8,  341 

12,  190 

.35 

1935 . 

4,  104,008 

9,  537 

9,  997 

.  24 

1936 . 

4,  895,  435 

8,  698 

15,  129 

.31 

1937 . 

5,  092,  060 

9,  928 

25,  206 

.50 

1938 . 

5,  096,  890 

12,  014 

18,  040 

.35 

1939 . 

5,  615,519 

16,  053 

47,  554 

.85 

1940 . 

4,  966,518 

28,  907 

129,  802 

2.  61 

>  From  “Boletim  do  Conselho  Federal  de  Comircio  Eiterior,”  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  25,  1941. 


The  rising  trend  continued  in  the  first 
half  of  1941,  when  exports  of  manufac¬ 
tures  amounted  to  65,165  contos,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15,578  contos,  or  23  per  cent, 
over  the  amount  in  the  same  period  of  1 940. 

The  ten  leading  countries  of  destination 
in  1939  and  1940  were  nine  American 
republics  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
which  was  second  in  importance  in  1940, 
as  shown  in  Table  2.  Argentina  was  by 
far  the  most  important  customer,  but  some 
Brazilian  manufactures  were  shijiped  last 
year  to  every  American  republic  and  to 
Canada  and  the  Guianas  as  well.  .\  small 
amount  went  to  Europe. 

’  One  conlo  equaled  approximately  $51.50  at  the  rate 
of  exchange  September  30,  1941. 


Table  2. — Exports  of  Brazilian  manufactures 
by  leading  countries  of  destination,  1939  and 
1940  1 


Country  of  destination 

1939  ! 

1940 

Contos  1 

Contos 

Argentina . 

29,687  i 

74,  163 

Union  of  South  Africa . 

100  1 

7,  482 

Venezuela . 

1.744  1 

7,  357 

Chile . 

556  i 

6.  877 

1  2, 091  1 

.5,015 

Peru . i 

i  532  1 

3,  239 

Mexico . 

1  305  1 

3,  200 

Uruguay . 

1  1,238 

2.  965 

Paraguay . 

1,494  1 

2,  547 

United  States . 

3,536  1 

2,  280 

Total . 

41,283 

115,  125 

Total  for  all  countries.  . . 

47,554  j 

129,  802 

•  From  "Bolotim  do  Conselho  Federal  do  Comfrcio 
Exterior.”  Rio  do  Janeiro.  August  25,  1911. 
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The  principal  manufactured  item  ex¬ 
ported  in  1940  was  cotton  textiles,  valued 
at  67,904  contos,  or  52  per  cent  of  all 
manufactures  sold  abroad.  Brazil  has  of 
course  a  large  supply  of  cotton  of  its  own 
production  for  use  as  raw  material,  but 
still  imports  some  yarn.  The  chief  takers 
of  Brazilian  cotton  goods  in  1940  are 
shown  in  Table  3.  Argentina,  it  will  be 
observed,  bought  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  total  exports  of  these  goods.  This 
market  has  been  made  still  more  favorable 
by  the  terms  of  the  commercial  agreement 
between  Argentina  and  Brazil  signed  on 
.\pril  9,  1941. 


Table  3. — Exports  of  Brazilian  textiles  to 
certain  countries  in  1940^ 


1 

Country  of  destination 

Exports 

Kilograms  > 

Contos 

3,  270,  296 
68,  434 
61,833 
73,  676 
198,  727 
285.  405 

52,  247 

I  2,  148 

1  1,532 

i  1,441 
5,  490 
5.  046 

ChUc . 

3,  958,  371 

67,  904 

<  From  table  in  “Jomal  do  Comftreio,"  Rio  cle  Janeiro, 
September  4,  l&U. 

>  KiloRiam  equals  2.2  pounds. 


The  Brazilian  textile  industry  was  given 
its  initial  impulse  by  the  war  of  1914-18. 
In  1913  the  country  exported  186  kilograms 
of  cotton  goods  worth  300  milreis  and 
2,750  kilograms  of  woolen  goods  worth 
5,000  milreis  (5  contos),  while  it  imported 
cotton  textiles  valued  at  38,546  contos  and 
jute,  woolen,  linen,  silk  and  rayon  tex¬ 
tiles  in  the  amount  of  14,347  contos.  In 
1918  the  value  of  1 13  metric  tons  of  cotton 
g(xxls  exported  was  1,106  contos  and  that 
of  6  metric  tons  of  woolen  goods  was  216 
contos.  Textile  imports  for  the  same  year 
totaled  86,478  contos  in  value,  since  prices 
had  risen;  by  weight  the  amount — 5,725 


metric  tons — -was  6,900  tons  less  than  the 
quantity  imported  in  1913. 

In  the  post-war  period  Brazil  once  more 
devoted  its  attention  chiefly  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  while  industry  remained  more  or 
less  on  the  level  it  had  reached  in  1918.  ] 

However,  the  coffee  crash  in  1929-30 
resulted  in  the  expansion  of  cotton  grow-  , 
ing  and  consequently  of  the  cotton  tex-  :  ] 
tile  industry.  The  use  of  cotton  linten  i 
for  the  production  of  rayon  placed  the 
manufacture  of  rayon  goods  on  a  firm 
basis. 

When  war  broke  out  in  September  1 939, 
Brazil  was  able  to  enlarge  her  textile  out-  . 
put,  and  her  exports  found  ready  markets. 

The  48  percent  of  exported  Brazilian 
manufactures  aside  from  textiles  consisted 
in  1940  of  a  wide  variety  of  items,  among  ; 
which  were:  Knocked -down  wooden  pack-  I 
ing  boxes,  pieces  of  wood  for  parquetry  j 
(every  one  who  has  been  in  Brazil  remem-  j 
bers  the  beautiful  floors),  wooden  barrels  | 
and  churns;  paper;  rubber  combs,  shoes  [ 
and  overshoes;  tiles  for  floors  and  walls;  < 
tin-plated  knives  and  forks;  metal  articles,  ! 
including  some  of  aluminum;  china  and  \ 
glass,  including  ampoules  and  electric  | 
light  bulbs;  woolen  textiles;  drugs  and  I 
pharmaceutical  preparations;  surgical,  I 
medical,  dental  and  veterinary  instru- 1 
ments;  various  tools  and  utensils;  electri¬ 
cal  apparatus  and  supplies;  and  pencUsj 
and  other  office  supplies. 

Of  these  the  two  leading  classifications 
were  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  wood  manufactures.  Both  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  increases  in  the  first  hall 
of  1941.  Exports  of  the  former  wm 
valued  at  2,952  contos  in  1939,  14,935 
contos  in  1940,  and  9,677  contos  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year.  The  figures 
for  the  latter  are  1,570,  9,343,  and  7,76: 
contos  for  the  same  periods.* 

do  Consrlho  Federal  de  Comircio  Exterice’ 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  28  and  September  1,  1941,  I 


Export- Import  Bank  Loans 
to  Latin  America 


Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  in  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  the  Bulletin  re¬ 
produces  herewith  a  table  of  the  Bank’s 
loans  and  commitments  to  other  American 
republics.  This  table  was  first  published 
in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  in  the  second 
part  of  A  Report  to  the  American  People  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  August  30  and  September 
6,  1941  issues  of  that  weekly  by  Warren 
Lee  Pierson,  president  of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Pierson  states  in  the  first  part  of  his 
article  that  since  the  Bank  was  founded  by 
act  of  Congress  in  1934  it  has  created 
$560,000,000  worth  of  American  trade  and 
earned  a  profit  of  $12,000,000.  Among 
its  achievements  is  counted  the  fact  that 
credits  provided  to  American  firms  doing 
business  abroad  enabled  them  to  meet  the 
competition  of  subsidized  European  and 
Japanese  imports. 

The  general  criterion  for  the  bank’s  ac¬ 
tivities  is  fonnulated  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Pierson: 

1.  Will  the  Bank’s  participation  in  a  proposed 
transaction  aid  the  American  applicant  and  our 
national  domestic  economy?  Is  it  designed,  also, 
to  aid  the  economy  of  the  foreign  country? 

2.  Will  the  Bank’s  participation  help  to  main¬ 
tain  an  established  market,  or  to  create  a  new- 
one,  for  the  product  involved? 

3.  Will  the  Bank’s  participation  further  friendly 
relations  with  the  foreign  country  concerned,  or 
will  the  effect  be  to  encourage  it  to  continue  to 
default  in  payment  of  obligations  already  held 
by  Americans? 

4.  Will  the  Bank’s  participation  put  an  addi¬ 
tional  strain  upon  the  foreign-exchange  position 
of  a  country  and  result  merely  in  delaying  pay¬ 
ment  for  merchandise  sold  or  to  lie  sold  by  other 
Americans  in  the  future? 


5.  Will  the  Bank’s  participation  tend  to  de¬ 
velop  American  business  in  a  “natural”  sphere 
of  trade? 

In  accordance  with  these  policies,  both 
exports  to  and  imports  from  Latin  America 
have  been  promoted  by  the  bank’s  loans, 
and  increased  trade,  present  and  future, 
has  been  fostered.  Small  American  ex¬ 
porters  and  importers  have  been  helped; 
long-term  financing  in  Latin  American 
countries  is  developing  new  or  larger  sup¬ 
plies  of  essential  and  strategical  materials 
that  the  United  States  needs  to  import; 
a  number  of  Latin  American  banks  have 
been  enabled  to  import  essential  products 
from  the  United  States,  including  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  for  general  growth,  for 
private  enterprises,  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  potentialities.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  financing  of  highways  (in  sev¬ 
eral  cases  built  by  American  contractors), 
a  steel  mill,  railway  equipment,  rubber 
jilantations,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  an 
area  devastated  by  earthquake  is  conduc¬ 
ive  to  strengthening  the  internal  economy 
of  the  republics  concerned,  assisting  them 
to  weather  the  economic  difficulties  caused 
by  the  European  war,  and  providing 
credits  for  essential  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  cutting  off 
of  European  supplies,  the  demand  for  such 
imports  became  much  greater  than  the 
total  of  any  products  available  for  export 
to  the  United  States. 

Reference  to  the  table  will  show  the 
variety  of  activities  promoted. 

“Unlike  the  credit  agencies  of  European 
governments,”  remarks  Mr.  Pierson,  “the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  never  financed, 
in  any  manner,  the  sale  of  munitions  or  of 
arms  or  implements  of  war.” 
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Export-Import  Batik  of  Washington:  Statement  of  Loans  and  Commitments,  Atig.  15,  194! 


I  I  i  Authorizfil 


I  I.OIID 

•  'oiinlry  and  Ixirmwcr  mim- 

Ih.t 


Date  Atniiunt 


('alleviation!; 
and  expira¬ 
tions 


I.ATIN  AvEnirA 
Argi  ntina 

Arpontino  State  Hailwaya. 


(Wvstinphous*'  Air  Hrake  Co.) ' 
Itaneo  Central  do  la  Kepublica  Ar- 
Eontina. 

Itraiil 

I  vntral  Kailways  of  Brazil  .  .. 


(American  Car  A  Foundry  Co.).. 
(.American  Locomotive  Sales 
CoriKiration.) 

(riillman  Standard  Car  Export 
Co.) 

(Baldwin  f.oeomotive  Works) 

SoriH-aliana  Bailway . 

(.American  Locomotive  Sales 
CoriKiration.) 

Ccn-Tcnnial  Cotton  Oin  Co . 

Sorocabana  Kailw  ay . . 

.American  Locomotive  Sales 
CoriKiration.) 

Whitin  Machine  AA'orks . 

.An-.erican-Brazilian  CoriKiration _ 

Lloyd  Brasileiro  . 

(Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.) 

Sorocabana  Railway . 

(Electrical  Export  Corporation.) 

Rio  Orande  do  Sul  Railway . 

(Inland  Steel  Co.) 

Brazilian  Steel  Co . 

Banco  do  Brasil . 

(.American  Locomotive  Sales 
CoriKiration.) 

(Baldw  in  Locomotive  AVorks.)... 

fnited  States  Steel  Export  Co . 

Cnion  Sw  itch  4  Signal  Co. . 

.Amsinck,  Sonne  Corporation . 

Brazilian  Government  Railways  ..  .j 

(Pullman-Standard  Car  Export 
CoriKiration.) 

(.American  Car  4  Foundry  Ex¬ 
port  Co.) 

Banco  do  Brasil...  . 


Republic  of  Brazil 

t>o . 


2t0  Railway  eiiuipment . 


$a')().  (XH).  00  $130,000.00 


•jst  I'nited  States  agricultural  r.>- !>-IO  fiO,  000, 000. 00 
and  industrial  products. 


JOO  Railway  cars  and  equip-  S-iO-SH 
ment. 


7,000,000.00  3,31l,.Vi3.  12 


10-I2-3S  2«a.A(K).00  II4,78.'i.  50 


210  iKKiimotives 


221  .Machinery _ 

22!i  Locomotives... 


•232  Machinery 
■23;t  Tropical  proilucts 
2t7  Ships  . 

2.iS  Electrical  equipment 

•2.50  Steel  rails. . 


200  Steel-mill  equipment .  6-10-40  20, OtK), 000. 00 

271  Railway  and  locomotive  A-2'2-40  1, 312,  .500. 00 

equipment. 


2-3-30  z  It  100, 000. 00 
6-  0-30  2-27,  500. 00 


20. 000. 00 
Ra50, 000.  00 
a  275, 000.  00 


4,  340, 000.  00 
1,575,000.00 


272  I  Railway  equipment .  6-22-10  712, 5(K).  00 

273  I  Do .  8-22-40  437,  .500. 00 

•274  Road-building  and  other  8-22-40  575,000.00 

equipment. 

•277  Railway  cars  and  equip-  10-17-40  1.060,000.00 

I  ment. 


279  United  States  agricultural  11-13-40  ,  25,000,000.00 
and  industrial  pro<)ucts.  |  I 

293  United  States  machinery  i  3-18-41  I  1,220,000.00 
and  eiiuipment.  i  I 

2B7  ITnlted  StaU-s  Industrial  S-  1-41  13.000.0)10.00 


765,000.00 

aa023.43' 


178.725.24 
1, 877, 700. 00 


22,378.  12 

483, 098.  44 

•24,  984.  34 

.500,015.  67 

ChUt 


C'hilt-an  State  Railways  .  . 

(Ilaldw'in  Ix>comutive  Wurks.) 

S.  A.  C.  Saavedra  Benard . ...i 

(Internatiunal  Harvester  Co., 
Jnc.) 

CbiJean  State  Railways . 

(.Vmcrican  Locomotive  Sah's 
Cor[)oration.) 

(Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.) 
Fomento  Cor[)oration . 

Do .  . . 


Colombia 

ilamlin  Machine  Co  .  . . 

Banco  de  la  Kepublica . 

Reimblic  of  Colombia  . . 

Costa  Fica 

Banco  Xacional  de  Costa  Rica _ 

Republic  of  Costa  Rica . 

Banco  Xacional  de  Costa  Rica . 

Cuba 

Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute. 
Re|>ublic  of  Cuba . 

Dominican  Ft  public 

Dominican  Republic  .... 

Dominican  Republic  _ 

Ecuador 

Republic  of  Ecuador .  . 

Pacific  Development  Co.,  Inc . 

Haiti 

Republic  of  Haiti . 

(J.  O.  White  Engineering  Cor¬ 
poration.) 

Standard  Fruit  A  Steam.ship  Co _ 

Rei)ublic  of  Haiti . 

.\feiico 

Xational  Railways  of  .Mevieo . 

(American  Car  A  Foundry  Co.) 


174 

Locomotive's _ _ _ _ 

1  10-20-37 

000,000.00 

1  100,949.00 

1 

1  12-31-41 

499,051.00 

374,  288.  26 

1  124,  762.  T.** 

198 

1  Farm  machinery . 

j  ,*»-  9-38 

!  R225.000.00 

. 

214,416.34 

! 

097,361.08 

686,  777.  42 

j  10. 58:).  m 

243 

1  8-  4-39 

1,600,000.00 

332, 829. 30 

606,098.63 

111,  .324.  24 

491,  774. 39 

j  Industrial  (iroducts  and 

661, 072. 07 

121,421.40 

5.39, 650. 67 

245a 

machinery. 

9-  7-39 

17,000,000.00 

13,514,664.83 

12-31-42 

3, 48.5, 335. 17 

130,  280.  67 

3, 3.55, 054.  50 

24ob 

I'nited  States  apicultural 
and  industrial  products. 

7-  1-41 

5,000,000.00 

5,000.000.00 

238 

2fi0 

Shoemaking  equipment 
United  States  agricultural 
and  industrial  products. 

7-18-39 
4-  3-40 

4, 500. 00 
10,000.000.00 

1,100,000.00 

1  . 
12-31-41 

4,  ,500. 00 
8. 900, 000. 00 

2.  (KK).  (K) 
497,500.00 

2,500.00 
8. 402, 500. 00 

290 

Materials,  equipment, 

'  and  services. 

5-  1-41 

12.000,000.00 

12.000,000.00 

6-30-46 

776,271.33 

223, 728. 67 

115,313.95 

108,414.  72 

248 

United  States  agricultural 
and  industrial  products. 

10-12-39 

1,000,000.00 

4, 140, 000. 00 

1-22-47 

275 

9-23-40 

4, 600, 000.  00 

460, 000. 00 

460, 000. 00 

1  services. 

299 

289 

500.000.00 

11. 3(K),  (KK).  00 

500,000.00 

11,300,000.00 

Sugar . 

1-  9-41 

12-31-41 

294 

Materinls,equipmcnt,and 

5-  1-41 

25, 000.  (MN).  00 

25, 000, 000. 00 

6-30-46 

. 

services. 

200 

Construction  material. 

12-  9-40 

3,  OOO,  000. 00 

2, 678, 010.  31 

r»-30-42 

321, 980.  69 

321, 989.  69 

290 

equipment,and  services. 
United  States  industrial 

3-  3-41 

300, 000.  00 

259, 680. 60 

0-30-42 

40, 319. 40 

1,818.18 

38,501.22 

I>ru<lucts. 

202 

282 

United  States  agricultural 
and  industrial  products. 
Con.struction  material, 
equipraent,and  services. 

5-  7-40 

11-30-40 

1,150,000.00 

971, 450. 00 

12-31-41 

178, 550. 00 

30, 000. 00 

1, 562.  50 

176,987.50 

30,000.00 

30. 000.00 

201  j 

Construction  material.  . 

6-18-38 

5, 5(K(,  (KK).  00 

930, 000. 00 

12-31-41 

4, 570, 000. 00 

4,  570, 000. 00 

234 
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Construction  material 
and  equipment. 
Develoiiment  of  rubber 
and  other  tropical  prod- 

6-10-39 

.5-  1-41 

500,  (KK).  00 

400, 000.  00 

5,000,000.00 

6-30-43 

12-31-46 

100, 000. 00 

90,000.00 

10, 000. 00 

5.000,000.00 

1 

nets. 

157  j 

Railway  equipment . 

2-27-37 

1 

5(K),000.00 

274. 038. 95 

225, 961. 05 

128,  259.  19 

97,  701. 86 
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Export-Import  Batik  of  Washington:  Statement  oj  Loans  and  Commitments,  Ang,  15,  1911 — Continued 


('oiintry  and  Ixirrowi-r 


Date  Ainoiinl 


Malaiico  not  yot  dislnirscd 

Camrlntions  - _  -  Amount  dis¬ 
and  oxp.ra-  j,nrs.‘d 

Amount 


Amount  out¬ 
standing 


Latin  Avkrica-  I'ontinuod 


Banco  Nacional  dc  Xicnrapua . 

Republic  of  Xicarapia  . 

(Thomas  A.  Jones,  Engineer.) 
Hepuhlie  of  Xiearagua . 


227  I'nited  States  agricultural  .VIT-SU  R$500, 000. 00 

and  industrial  products. 

227a  E<iuipment  and  services  5-17-39  2,000.000.00 

201  Construction  material,  3-  3-tl  2. 000, (KH). 00  j 

e(iuipment  and  servici'S. 


$30,833.3:1  12-31-41 

58,5,000.00  12-31-41 


Republic  of  Panama . . 

(Rio  Ilato  Highway.) 


Parafuaf 
Baneo  de  la  Repiiblica.. 


Republic  of  Paraguay . 

Republic  of  P-araguay.. . 


Banci'  Central  de  Reserva  del  Peru. 


Banco  Repdblica  Oriental  del  Vru- 
guay. 

Banco  Republica  Oriental  del  I’ru- 
guay. 

Venrzuela 

Ganadera  Industrial  Venetolana.  . 

Compaflta  .^ndnima  Uotelera  Vene- 
lolana. 

Banco  Agricola  y  Pecuario . 


XORTH  America 


.Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


246  Efjuipment  and  services  .  2-  9-40  2.  .IIX).  000. 00 


228  I’nited  States  agricultural  6-  1-39  R500, 000. 00 

and  industrial  products. 

228a  Construction  material,  6-  1-39  3,000,000.00 

equipment  and  services. 

292  Equipment  and  services  3-  3-dt  400, 000.  (X) 

for  mandioca  production. 


288  United  States  agricultural  12-  9-40  10,000,000.00 

and  industrial  products. 


280  United  States  agricultural  11-13-40 
and  industrial  products. 

287  United  States  agricultural  12-  9-40 
and  industrial  products. 


263  I  United  States  industrial  6-  7-tO  200,000.00 
products. 

270  Construction  material  7-  8-40  400,000.00 

and  equipment. 

286  1  United  States  agricultural  12-  9-40  3, 0(X).  000. 00 

I  and  industrial  products. 


.1  298.1 .  7-  1-41  25,000,000.00 


8.50,  fXX).  00  12-31-41  1,650,000.00  102,  .500. 00 


390,999.09  6-30-43  200,000.00  99.999.09 

1,28.5,000.00  12-31-41  1,715,000.00  20,800.00 


10,  (KK),  000. 00  12-31-42 


5, 000, 000. 00  12-31-42 

2, 500, 000. 00  12-31-42  - 


9,564.38  12-31-41  190,435.62  33,333.34 

400,000.00  12-31-41  '  ' 

3,000,000.00  6-30-42 


Xame  in  parenthesis  is  that  of  interested  United  States  manufacturer  or  exporter. 

•*R**  denotes  revolving  €?redit.  „ 

In  n.iAUtinn  to  (llitl»ur«otnont  sttown  Attove,  oommercUU  tMtnliA  partlclpatlnfc  In  thts  credit  have  diffbursi^d  $1,000,000.  Accordingly,  amount  now  available  to  Banco  do  Brasil  Is 


,mirierc-l«I  h«nli!<  pM-tlclpatln* 


Portuguese  Page 


Santa  Teresa,  a  Colina  Que  Se  Moderniza 


I 


* 

£ 


B  CS 


Santa  Teresa,  neste  ultimo  deccnio,  tern 
apresentado  aspectos  absolutamente  novos. 

Ate  o  arranha-c6u  invadiu  a  colina. 
Nao  sem  grande  custo.  Mas,  o  progresso 
dominou  a  tradi^ao.  .  .  . 

O  movimento  da  estatistica  predial,  con- 
forme  verificamos  com  a  ajuda  de  algaris- 
mos  oficiais,  na  reparti^ao  competente,  e 
surpreendente.  Assas  animador.  Os  capi¬ 
tals  empregados  nessas  obras  sao  avultados. 
No  periodo  de  um  mcs,  apenas,  a  dinamica 
da  construgao  residencial  (no  Rio  de 
Janeiro)  subiu  a  1 7  mil  metros  quadrados ! 
Ao  fenomeno  economico  emparelha-se 
i  0  social.  A  cifra  de  populagao  tambem  e 
;  notavel. 

E  porque  cssa  atividade  tao  acentuada  de 
[  construgao?  Porque  aumenta  tao  de- 
pressa  o  numero  de  moradores  na  bela 
colina? 

i  Pensamos  nao  estar  muito  longc  da  ver- 
I  dadc  sc  atribuirmos  a  causa  a  um  fenomc- 
I  no  economico-financeiro  urbano.  Em  dez 
f  anos,  como  todos  nos  vcmos,  o  volume  dc 
negocios  tern  crcscido  extraordinariamcntc. 
Dezenas  e  dezenas,  ccntenas  de  grandes 
edilicios  construidos  na  cidadc,  nessc 
periodo,  tern  nos  scus  bojos  varios  mundos 
de  transa^ocs.  Sao  cscritorios  dc  reprc- 
senta^oes,  magazines  variados,  que  ha 
nessas  pequenas  cidades  de  eimento  anna- 
do.  E  a  vida  moderna,  apre.ssada,  ai  pal- 
pita,  estua.  E  o  homem  de  negocios,  o  que 
comcrcia,  o  cpie  j)roduz,  o  cpie  representa. 


From  “Os  Morros  Catiocas  no  Novo  Rrginif,''  hv 
£>■  IF  Dias  da  ('ruz,  Rio  df  j/anriro,  7941.  Siiiihi 
■"'jB  Ictsa  is  one  oj  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Till  Is. 


compreende,  sente  que  a  sua  assistencia  e 
rcclamada  permanentemente  nas  lojas,  nos 
cscritorios.  Como  resolver  o  problema? 
Reunir  o  util  ao  agradavel.  Morar  em 
Santa  Teresa  e  um  regalo  para  vida.  Dez 
minutos,  no  maximo,  de  viagem. 

E  o  homem  de  negocios  resolve  o  seu 
problema  de  morar  com  conforto  sem  o 
menor  prejuizo  de  tempo  no  seu  escritorio, 
na  sua  loja. 

Ir  a  Santa  Teresa,  percorrer-lhe  os 
caminhos,  envolver-se  nas  suas  belezas 
vale  por  um  espetaculo  preparado,  repre- 
sentado  especialmente  para  o  espirito. 
Entrc  arvores  secularcs,  muros  vetustos, 
mansoes  graves,  a  arquitetura  moderna, 
audaciosa,  forte  de  eimento  e  a^o.  Parece, 
porem,  que  a  civiliza^ao  caminha,  ai, 
com  cuidado  para  nao  pisar,  molestar  o 
passado  encantamento.  E  o  contraste 
perde  a  violencia,  suaviza-se  na  delicadeza 
dos  cenarios  verdes  das  ramagens,  na  luz 
que  banha  toda  a  colina. 

Ha,  em  Santa  Teresa,  uma  rua  que  corre, 
serpenteia,  toda  a  montanha.  E  a  antiga 
.\queduto,  hoje  Joaquim  Murtinho  e 
•Mmirante  Alexandrino.  Pode-se-inclui-la 
nas  primeiras  abertas  em  terras  cariocas. 
Sabc-se  disso  porque,  cm  1673,  o  governa- 
dor  Joao  dc  Sousa  e  Silva  iniciou  a  cana- 
liza^ao  da  agua  para  a  cidadc,  do  Carioca, 
com  a  constru^ao  do  aqueduto,  de  que 
Ihe  vein  o  nome.  Essa  obra  foi  comple- 
tada,  aiiula,  por  Bobadela,  em  l^SO.  Os 
.Arcos  sao  a  maior  obra  de  engenharia  dos 
tempos  eoloniais  c  por  eles  sc  ligam  os 
monos  de  Santa  Peresa  e  Santo  .Antonio. 
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Argentine  pacts  with  Brazil,  Chile y 
and  Paraguay 

Two  commercial  conventions  between 
Argentina  and  Brazil  were  signed  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  April  9,  1941.  By  the 
first,  both  governments  will  reduce  grad¬ 
ually  the  use  of  substitutes  or  adulterants 
in  the  foodstuffs  imported  from  each  other, 
so  that  from  1944  on  such  commodities 
will  be  sold  according  to  the  standards  and 
specifications  in  force  in  the  country  of 
origin.  Brazil  agrees  to  limit  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  15  percent  in  1941,  and  10  jx^rcent 
in  1942  and  1943,  the  mixture  of  other 
flours  with  that  of  wheat,  and  Argentina 
will  forbid  the  sale  of  adulterated  coffee. 
Argentina  will  also  encourage  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  textiles  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  commodities  from  Brazil,  with  special 
attention  to  purchases  of  iron  and  steel  and 
their  manufactures,  lumber,  and  rubljer; 
and  Brazil,  in  turn,  will  similarly  facilitate 
the  importation  and  sale  in  Brazilian 
markets  of  Argentine  products.  1  he  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  of  Argentina  and  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  w'ill  conduct  the  final  operations 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  funds  resulting 
from  the  exchange  of  products. 

I  he  second  convention  deals  w'ith  sur- 
jjluses.  The  government  of  .Argentina 
will  arrange  with  one  of  its  official  banks 
the  opening  of  a  credit  of  not  more  than 
50,000,01KJ  |K‘Sos  for  the  Bank  (jf  Brazil  fitr 
the  purchase  of  .Argentine  surpluses.  I  he 
government  of  Brazil  will  arrange  with  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  for  ojwning  a  similar  credit 
in  Brazilian  curn-ncy  in  a  bank  to  lx;  de.sig- 
nated  by  the  Argentine  government  for  the 
purchase  of  Brazilian  sur[)lus«*s.  I  he  two 
governments  wiil  enc(juragf‘  the  purchase 
660 


of  surpluses  from  each  other  up  to  the 
average  exports  of  each  now  surplus  com¬ 
modity  to  the  other  in  the  years  1938  and 
1939.  Such  purchases  will  preferably  be 
made  through  the  regular  import  and 
export  trade  channels.  The  commodities 
thus  purchased  will  Ixi  stored  in  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  producing  country,  which 
will  be  responsible  for  the  storage  costs; 
20  percent  annually  w’ill  be  offered  for 
sale  in  the  markets  of  the  purchasing 
country,  and  reexportation  is  forbidden 
unless  expressly  authorized  by  the  country 
of  origin.  This  rate  may  be  increased  if 
local  demand  is  capable  of  absorbing  a 
greater  amount;  if  it  is  incapable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  all  the  20  percent,  the  liquidation  of  the 
balance  will  be  begun  when  world  markets 
are  reopened. 

On  April  16,  .Argentina  and  Chile 
signed  in  Buenos  Aires  a  protocol  pro¬ 
viding  that  a  Mixed  Commission  would  be 
appointed  to  replace  boundary  marken 
that  had  disappeared  or  been  damaged 
and  to  set  up  additional  ones  wherever 
necessary  to  indicate  more  clearly  the 
boundary  Ix'tween  the  two  countries. 

The  dredging  of  the  Paraguay  River  was 
the  subject  of  a  convention  signed  bs 
Argentina  and  Paraguay  on  February  10, 
1941.  The  part  of  the  river  common  to 
both  countries  was  divided  into  three 
.sections:  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Parana  River  to  the  city  of  Forimrsa;  from 
Formosa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo 
River;  and  from  the  Pilcomayo  to  Asun¬ 
cion.  'Fhe  elredging  of  the  first  section  wili 
lx:  done  l)y  and  at  the  cxjx'n.se  of  the 
Argentine  government;  that  of  the  second 
section  by  Argentina,  but  the  eosts  will  be 
divided  equally  lx-twe*‘n  the  lw«)  eov  ri 
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ments;  and  that  of  the  third  by  and  at  the 
expense  of  Paraguay.  On  June  25  notes 
were  exchanged  in  Buenos  Aires  by  the 
respective  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
providing  that  the  course  of  the  river  on 
which  the  dredging  was  to  be  based 
should  be  that  shown  on  the  map  prepared 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in 
January  1939. 

On  June  25,  also,  a  convention  on 
facilitating  navigation  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  the  Parani,  Paraguay,  and 
Pilcomayo  Rivers  was  signed  by  the  two 
countries.  The  convention  reduces  red 
tape  for  vessels,  passengers,  and  cargoes  to 
a  minimum,  and  should  be  effective  in 
promoting  intercourse  between  the  signa¬ 
tory  powers. 

Ten  conventions  signed  by  Brazil 
and  Paraguay 

During  the  visit  of  Schor  Luis  G.  Arana, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Paraguay, 
to  Brazil  in  June  1941,  ten  conventions 
for  improving  commercial  and  cultural 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
signed.  The  ceremony  took  place  on 
June  17  in  Itamaraty  Palace,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  building  of  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  Convention  on  C’ultural  Inter- 
i  course,  both  governments  approve  the 
establishment,  in  their  respective  capitals, 
of  a  permanent  organization  that  will 
)  :  centralize  such  intercourse  and  grant 
t  j  annually  ten  exchange  scholarships  and 
t  ten  exchange  fellowships.  The  Brazilian 
[  government  agrees  to  send  regularly  to 
0  Paraguay  profe.ssors  of  Portugue.se.  At 
).  the  time  the  convention  was  .signed,  it  w;»s 
]i  recalled  that  Sr.  Arana,  when  Minister  of 
i[  Public  Instruction,  was  responsible  for  the 
ic  Paraguayan  law  making  Portuguese  a 
xl  '■'’9''ired  sul)jeet  in  the  sch(M>ls  of  his 
,R  country. 


The  Convention  on  the  Exchange  of 
Books  and  Publications  provides  that  each 
government  will  send  to  the  National 
Library  of  the  other  one  copy  of  every 
official  publication,  and  each  library  will 
create  a  special  section  devoted  to  the 
material  thus  received. 

The  third  convention  deals  with  the 
establishment  of  a  free  deposit  warehouse 
at  the  port  of  Santos.  Brazil  will  provide 
a  warehouse  there  for  the  reception, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  merchandise 
of  Paraguayan  origin  as  well  as  for  the 
reception  and  transshipment  of  goods 
imported  by  Paraguay.  The  government 
of  Brazil  will  arrange  for  the  equipment 
of  the  building,  the  Brazilian  customs  au¬ 
thorities  will  finance  it,  and  any  other 
services  will  be  performed  by  the  Port 
Authority  of  Santos.  Paraguay  may  main¬ 
tain  representatives  at  the  warehouse. 

The  Conv'ention  on  Boundary  Trade 
puts  into  practice  the  principles  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  resolution  on  that  subject 
approved  on  February  6,  1941,  at  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  Regional  Conference.  Both 
governments  will  exempt  local  trade  be¬ 
tween  border  towns  from  the  payment  of 
import  duties. 

Problems  of  navigation  on  the  Paraguay 
River  in  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  two  countries  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Brazilian-Paraguayan  merchant  fleet 
will  be  studied  by  special  mixed  com¬ 
missions  provided  for  in  the  fifth  conven¬ 
tion.  The  commissions  will  consist  of  five 
members  each,  two  of  whom  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  government  of  Brazil,  two 
by  that  of  Paraguay,  and  the  fifth  by 
agreement  between  the  two  governmenis. 

I'he  sixth  convention  authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  mixed  ct)mmission  ti>  pre¬ 
pare  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
to  be  signed  by  the  two  countries.  I'he 
commission,  composed  of  three  delegates 
from  each  country,  will  meet  in  .\snnei6n 
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within  a  month  after  the  convention  has 
been  ratified,  and  must  present  a  report 
on  its  labors,  including  a  draft  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  three  months 
thereafter. 

The  Convention  on  the  Purchase  of 
Pedigreed  Cattle  provides  that  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  will  grant  special  credits  to  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  Brazilian 
cattle  by  Paraguayan  stockraisers. 

The  exchange  of  experts  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  administrative  services  and  for  the 
economic  development  of  both  countries 
is  provided  for  in  the  eighth  convention. 

In  accordance  with  the  convention  on 
the  granting  of  reciprocal  credits  designed 
to  facilitate  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  are 
authorized  to  grant  such  credits  for  the 
purchase  of  each  other’s  products.  The 
amount  of  these  credits,  their  terms,  and 
the  periods  for  which  they  shall  run  will  be 
arranged  directly  by  the  two  banks. 

The  final  convention  deals  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  railway' 
in  Paraguay,  to  run  between  Pedro  Juan 
Caballero,  on  the  Ixjundary  with  Brazil, 
and  Concepcion,  on  the  River  Paraguay, 
more  than  100  miles  north  of  Asuncion. 
The  Paraguayan  government  will  grant 
a  concession  for  the  railway,  without  a 
reversion  clause,  to  an  individual  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  government  of  Brazil,  who 
will  form  a  30-year  corporation  under 
Paraguayan  law  for  the  construction  and 
of>cration  of  the  railway.  'I'he  Brazilian 
government  will  supjily  the  necessary 
capital  by'  purchasing  stork  in  the  cor¬ 
poration.  .At  the  expiration  of  five  years 
after  the  railway  has  been  built,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay  will  have  the  right  to 
rescind  the  c/jnccssion,  but  it  may  not 
transfer  the  railway  to  a  third  party  without 
the  cons<*nt  of  the  Brazilian  government. 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Guatemala 

President  Jorge  Ubico  began  his  annual 
message  to  the  Congress  of  Guatemala  on 
March  1,  1941,  by  stating  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  had  continued  its  traditional  policy 
of  friendly  relations  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
final  report  of  the  commission  charged  with 
marking  the  boundary  between  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador  was  then  in  press,  that  the 
works  in  connection  with  the  reopening  of 
the  frontier  with  Mexico  north  of  the 
Department  of  Peten  and  the  replacement 
of  boundary  markers  were  progressing 
satisfactorily,  Guatemala  having  com¬ 
pleted  its  part. 

Referring  to  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  over  Belize  (British  Honduras),  he 
reported  that  a  Belize  Office  had  been 
established  in  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  “Because  of  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  at  war,”  he  said,  “and  especially 
because  of  the  cause  it  is  defending,  my 
government  has  decided  to  suspend  for  the 
time  being  any  discussion  of  the  matter 
through  diplomatic  channels.”  He  added 
that  in  the  meantime  documents  to  uphold 
Guatemalan  claims  are  being  copied  and 
published  as  supplements  to  the  White 
Book  on  the  boundary  question,  in  Ixith 
English  and  Spanish. 

The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee  in  Washington 
drew  up  a  Coffee  Quota  Agreement, 
which  was  signed  in  Washington  on 
November  28,  1940  (see  Bulletin  for 
January  1941).  The  Guatemalan  quota 
was  set  at  535,fX)0  bags  of  132  pounds 
each.  Although  this  figure  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  the  government  of 
Guatemala  signed  the  agreement,  to  jirovr 
its  willingness  to  c<x)perate  in  economk 
matters. 

Government  rev<-nues  for  the  liseal  year 
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July  1,  1939-June  30,  1940  amounted  to 
12,200,000  quetzales,  and  disbursements 
for  the  same  period  to  1 1 ,000,000  quet¬ 
zales,  giving  a  surplus  of  1,200,000 
quetzales. 

Imports  for  the  year  1940  were  valued 
at  12,600,000  quetzales,  and  exports  at 
12,000,000  quetzales.  The  unfavorable 
trade  balance  of  600,000  quetzales  was 
due  to  conditions  in  foreign  coffee  markets. 

The  public  debt  was  reduced  in  1940  by 
nearly  737,000  quetzales,  which  brought 
the  internal  debt  to  4,188,000  quetzales. 
The  foreign  debt,  of  £1,520,000,  was  the 
same  on  December  31,  1940,  as  it  had 
been  a  year  earlier. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  population 
census  taken  on  April  7,  1940,  the  republic 
of  Guatemala  was  found  to  have  3,284,269 
inhabitants.  The  President  stated  that  the 
work  of  tabulation  and  summary'  was  being 
completed,  and  the  results  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly. 

In  order  to  aid  coffee  growers,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  a  decree  reducing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  interest  for  credits  guaran¬ 
teed  by  mortgages  on  coffee  plantations 
to  4  pefccnt,  and  the  rate  for  chattel  mort¬ 
gages  on  tools  and  equipment  used  by 
coffee  growers,  to  2  percent. 

The  revenues  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  were  47,000  quetzales  more 
than  the  expenditures.  Tltis  figure  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  207,000 
quetzales  sjient  in  the  construction  of  the 
Communications  Building;  this  sum  was 
taken  from  tlie  |)ostal  revenues  account  in 
the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala,  which 
still  has  a  balance  of  nearly  136,000 
quetzales.  T  he  National  School  of  Teleg¬ 
raphy  and  Radio,  opened  in  Januaiy 
1940,  Itad  a  very  successful  first  year.  .\t 
the  time  of  the  message,  a  new  5,000- 
telephone  exchange  was  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Guatemala  City. 

Hie  national  and  departmental  high¬ 


ways  of  the  republic  now  total  4,000  miles. 
During  the  year  work  on  200  additional 
miles  of  roads  went  forward  and  1 80  miles 
were  opened.  Five  hundred  miles  are 
now  under  construction,  and  240  more 
are  being  planned  for. 

During  the  year  the  public  works 
program,  including  projects  in  both  the 
capital  and  the  departments,  was  given 
special  support  by  the  government.  In 
Guatemala  City  the  Men’s  Normal  School, 
the  central  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
munications,  and  the  Reformatory  for 
Minors  were  among  the  buildings  com¬ 
pleted.  Paving  of  the  streets  and  avenues 
in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs  was  continued. 

When  the  work  of  grading  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  completed  at  La  .Aurora  .Air  Field, 
just  outside  Guatemala  City,  the  nation 
will  have  an  up-to-date  field  approxi¬ 
mately  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

On  November  12,  1940,  the  Southern 
Canal,  which  includes  the  former  Chi- 
quimulilla  Canal,  was  formally  dedicated. 
The  canal  parallels  the  southern  Pacific 
coast  of  the  nation,  and  passes  through 
tropical  scenery  of  great  beauty.  In 
addition  to  the  dredging  of  the  main  canal, 
which  required  the  excavation  of  more 
than  1,000.000  cubic  yards  of  mud  and 
sand,  secondary  canals  will  l)e  dug  to 
drain  adjoining  marshlands.  It  is  ex- 
jK'cted  that  some  115  square  miles  will 
tints  l)e  made  available  for  cultivation. 

The  National  Fair,  held  in  November 
1940,  gave  prtxtf  that  the  planting  of  new 
crops  having  markets  abroad  had  Ix'en 
successful.  Cardamom,  cinchona  bark 
(from  which  quinine  is  derived),  soy  Ix'ans. 
cashew  nuts,  and  es.sential  oils  are  amom; 
the  pnxlucts  whose  cultivation  has  re¬ 
cently  Ixen  Ix'gun  in  Guatemala.  Plant¬ 
ings  of  tlte  grains  most  consumed  in  the 
country  were  increased,  the  President  said, 
.IS  were  those  of  oil-producinti  plants  and 
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fruit  trees.  Studies  of  large-scale  culti¬ 
vation  of  rubber  trees  were  made,  and 
5,000  plants  of  Derris  eliptica  were  importe  d 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  plant 
is  the  source  of  derris  powder,  a  valuable 
insecticide. 

The  2,751  schools  throughout  the  nation 
were  attended  by  150,861  students.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  larger  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen, 
14  more  rural  schools  were  opened  in  the 
various  departments,  and  2  primary 
schools  in  the  capital.  The  appropriation 
for  public  education  for  the  year  1940-41 
was  11  percent  of  the  total  national  budget. 

In  May  1940  the  Dental  School,  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  decree  of  February  21  of  that 
year,  opened  its  doors  as  a  part  of  the 
National  University. 

The  national  broadcasting  station  La  Voz 
de  Guatemala  added  to  its  programs  special 
educational  broadcasts;  these  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior, 
the  Treasury,  War,  and  Agriculture,  and 
the  Public  Health  Bureau. 

The  President  concluded  his  message 
by  stating  that  health  conditions  in  the 
country  were  .satisfactory.  The  recently 
established  Antitul>erculosis  Division  was 
very  active,  and  outbreaks  of  endemic  or 
epidemic  diseases  were  prevented  from 
spreading. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Bolivia 

President  Fnrique  Peharanda  Ix’gan  his 
annual  message  to  Ojngress  on  August 
6,  1941,  with  the  words,  “Those  who 
Ix'lieve  that  the  political  and  economic 
refx-rcussions  of  the  Furfjfwan  conflict  will 
not  reach  or  affect  us,  are  mistaken.  .  .  . 
Fverything  is  possit)le  in  thes«‘ times.  .  .  . 
We  are  wittKrssing  the  brcakflown  of 
prinf  i[>les  hitherto  consider<<l  immutable. 
Humanity  is  experieruing  a  dramatic 
moment,  [x  rhafjs  nnif|iie  in  all  its  liistcjry. 


Everything  seems  unstable:  men  and  insti¬ 
tutions;  ideas  and  principles. 

“To  what  degree  shall  we  be  affected 
by  a  spiritual  crisis  like  the  present 
one?  .  .  .  We  are  democrats.  .  .  . 
We  would  fight  to  the  end  any  attempt  to 
impose  upon  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
political  system  that  we  did  not  volun¬ 
tarily  adopt.  .  .  .  And  this  belief, 
which  is  my  faith  and  certainty,  as  it  is  ' 
that  of  the  last  Bolivian,  and  which  no 
one  can  break,  is  both  strength  and  our 
support.” 

The  President,  after  his  eloquent  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bolivian  credo,  went  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  twelvemonth.  While  the 
government  remained  strictly  neutral  as 
regards  the  European  war,  it  has  co¬ 
operated  wholeheartedly  in  carrying  out 
continental  policies,  and  declared  its  un-  I 
equiv(x:al  adherence  to  American  juridi-  F 
cal  principles  l)ccau.se,  as  he  said,  “For  no  | 
country  more  than  for  Bolivia  is  it  neces-  P 
sary  for  those  jirinciples  to  Ijecome  realities,  f 
Ijecause  they  are  the  supreme  guarantee  of  f 
its  existence  and  therefore  must  lx:  the  | 
foundation  of  its  international  [xjlicy.”  F 

At  the  end  of  July  President  Getulio  t 
Vargas  of  Brazil  visited  Bolivia  for  the 
ofx'ning  of  the  first  .section  of  the  Corumb^-  : 
Santa  Cruz  Railway.  Affairs  of  state  | 
made  it  imjxjssiblc  for  President  Penaranda  i 
to  meet  him  and  to  return  the  visit.  i 

I  hc  message  went  on  to  refer  to  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  Regional  Conference  (see 
Bulletin  for  May  1941).  held  early  in 
1941  at  the  suggestion  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.  While  the  conventions  signed 
by  th<‘  |)artieipating  countries  should 
prove  of  mutual  Ix-uefit,  the  fact  that 
Boliv'ia  was  recoguiz«"d  as  one  of  lh<‘  Rio 
(!<•  la  Plata  countries  was  cs|M"cially 
gratifying. 

'1  he  Bolivian  Brazilian  Mixed  Coinmiv 
sion,  created  by  a  ((invention  signed  on 
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February  25,  1938,  to  investigate  the 
industrial  possibilities  of  petroleum  de¬ 
posits  in  sub-Andine  Bolivia,  began  its 
labors  on  January  3,  1941,  and  expected 
shortly  to  conclude  the  studies  made  in  the 
region  between  the  Parapeti  and  Grande 
Rivers. 

The  demarcation  of  boundaries  with 
Brazil  and  Paraguay  has  continued.  On 
,\pril  29,  1941,  Bolivia  and  Brazil  approved 
the  regulations  for  marking  that  portion 
of  their  common  boundary  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  mixed  commission  charged 
with  the  task  started  work  on  June  15. 
On  the  boundary  with  Paraguay,  a 
marker  was  set  in  place  in  the  Bahia  Negra 
section  on  May  28  to  mark  the  conjunction 
of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

.\t  the  end  of  July  subversive  activities 
made  it  necessary  for  the  government  to 
proclaim  martial  law  throughout  the 
country;  a  report  on  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  proclamation  and  of  events  occurring 
since,  the  President  said,  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  so  that  it  could  decide 
ujxtn  the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
measure. 

.\inong  the  bills  to  be  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  President  during  this  session 
was  one  on  the  revision  of  all  the  various 
codes  in  effect  in  Bolivia.  None  of  the 
national  codes  has  been  re\  ised  for  more 
!  than  a  century,  and  no  ordered  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  amendments  and  changes  has 
'  iK'cn  made  during  that  jxMicKl.  'The  task 
would  require  the  services  of  more  than 
20  authorities  in  the  various  lields  tt)  1h' 
covered. 

The  Ministry  of  Defense  and  C.oloniza- 
tion  authorized  the  Panagra  (Pan  .\meri- 
ean-Grace  Airways)  to  construct  two 
landing  fields  in  the  Dep.u  tment  of  Oruro. 

Ihe  ex|KMimental  colonization  centers 
luve  Ix'en  estalilished  by  the  government. 
In  January  1940  the  Presidente  Busch 
settlement  at  C.hapare  w.is  fomuletl,  and 


has  been  equipped  with  electricity  and 
agricultural  machinery.  An  all-weather 
road  connects  the  settlement  with  its 
natural  market,  the  city  of  Cochabamba. 
The  Central  Bank  has  granted  a  loan  of 
1,000,000  bolivianos  for  the  organization 
of  an  agricultural  cooperative  society 
there. 

The  second  colony,  at  Ichilo  in  the 
Province  of  Santa  Cruz,  was  created  by  a 
decree-law  of  April  4,  1937,  and  has  not 
been  wholly  successful.  The  government 
plans  to  build  a  highway  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  the  Yapacanf  valley  and  to  reorganize 
the  administration  of  the  colony,  in  an 
effort  to  rehabilitate  it. 

The  world  demand  for  metals,  due  to 
the  war,  is  bringing  a  certain  measure  of 
prosperity  to  Bolivia,  but  the  President 
warned  that  unless  the  government  plans 
carefully,  this  prosjxrrity  will  lie  followed, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  economic 
collap.se.  The  national  economy  shoidd 
Ix'  so  planned  that  as  the  demand  for 
exports  decreases,  the  nation  may  be  able 
to  supply  its  needs  from  its  own  agricul¬ 
ture,  fuel  supply,  industrial  raw  materials, 
and  manufactures.  While  mining  will 
remain  for  .some  time  the  basis  of  Bolivian 
economy,  the  production  of  metals  other 
than  tin,  such  as  tungsten  and  antimonv. 
should  lx*  encouraged. 

The  President  went  on  to  mention 
measures  that  are  being  or  should  ix' 
taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  Ihe 
highway  from  C\x  habamba  to  San  .\ntonio 
shoultl  be  prolonged  ttt  sttx'kraising  areas 
so  that  the  high  plateau  region  of  the 
countrv  could  be  supplied  with  domestic 
meat,  to  replace  purchases  of  some 
35.(UH1,(U)0  lx>livianos'  worth  from  .\rgen- 
tin.i  atul  Peru. 

Rice  to  the  amount  of  lYktHH)  quint.iU 
(a  quintal  equals  101.43  |x>unds^  is 
importixl  annu.illv.  Rural  ereilits  granttxl 
bv  the  (Vntral  Bank  .uul  the  puivhase  of 
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machinery  arc  expected  lo  stimulate 
domestic  production  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  country  should  supply  its  own 
needs  within  two  years. 

Similar  plans  are  under  way  for  encour¬ 
aging  the  production  of  petroleum,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  wheat. 

The  public  debt  of  Bolivia  on  June 
30,  1941,  was  as  follows:  foreign  debt, 
60,816,923  bolivianos  and  £2,979;  internal 
debt,  447,046,545  bolivianos  and  £785,048; 
and  floating  debt.  2.913.244  bolivianos. 
During  the  year  July  1,  1940-June  30, 
1941,  service  payments  on  the  debt 
amounted  to  32.105,88"  bolivianos.  In 
July  1941  special  amortization  payments 
of  about  160,000.000  bolivianos  were 
made. 

.Although  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia 
was  authorized  by  decree-law  of  Februar>' 
29,  1940,  to  establish  a  special  section  to 
provide  credit  for  farmers  and  cattle 
raisers,  the  President  advised  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  an  .Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Bank,  to  be  financed  jointly  by  the  state, 
the  Central  Bank,  and  agricultural,  cattle, 
and  industrial  interests,  and  a  bill  to  that 
effect  was  ready  for  submission  to  Congress. 
The  new  bank  would  take  over  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Rural  Credit  section 
of  the  Central  Bank,  which,  on  May  31, 
1941.  had  loans  outstanding  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  8,700,000  bolivianos. 

The  1941  budget  was  based  on  estimated 
receipts  of  ’’27,000,000  Ixilivianos,  an 
amount  22.18  percent  more  than  that 
collected  in  1 940.  This  increase  is  due  not 
only  to  the  normal  growth  of  income,  but 
to  the  prospects  of  profit  to  the  Treasury 
from  contracts,  guaranteed  by  the  .State, 
lietween  mining  companies —  chiefly  of 
tin  and  tungsten — and  the  Metals  Reserve 
f Company,  and  to  the  monetary  policy 
recently  ado[)ted  by  the  government. 

In  order  to  provide  unifonn  administra¬ 
tion  for  all  sources  of  national  [irodtiction. 


the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Stock- 
raising,  Mines  and  Petroleum,  and  Indus- 
trs’  and  Commerce  were  centralized  in  the 
Ministry  of  National  Economy,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  law  of  November  8,  1940. 

The  government  has  systematically  en¬ 
couraged  agriculture  and  cattleraising,  in 
the  belief  that  these  arc  its  true  sources  of 
permanent  prosperity.  It  has  done  so  es¬ 
pecially  because  of  the  instability  of  the 
extractive  industries.  The  three  funda¬ 
mental  needs  of  agriculture  and  stockrais¬ 
ing  are  transportation  facilities,  technical 
cooperation  and  mechanization,  and  irri¬ 
gation. 

.Among  the  measures  taken  were  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  retail  prices  to  the  producer  and 
consumer  for  Bolivian  wool,  rice,  barley, 
wheat,  and  cattle  on  the  hoof,  with  bonuses 
of  from  30  to  50  percent  over  the  latest 
ejuotations.  The  sum  of  10,500,000  bolivi¬ 
anos  has  lieen  appropriated,  also,  for  pur¬ 
chasing  agricultural  machinery,  seeds, 
pedigreed  cattle,  tools,  drugs,  and  other 
supplies  during  the  second  half  of  1941. 

On  May  22  a  decree  was  signed  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  organization  of  cooperative  so¬ 
cieties  for  small  landholders,  who  indi¬ 
vidually  would  not  be  eligible  for  credit 
or  able  to  acquire  necessary  machinery. 

The  Mexican  engineers  who  went  to 
Bolivia  under  government  contract  to  super¬ 
intend  the  installation  of  irrigation  works 
have  had  their  contract  extended.  Thes' 
had  charge  of  the  project  in  the  Angostura 
valley  in  CkKhabamba,  and  after  the  res¬ 
ervoir  has  been  filled,  will  supervise  the 
distribution  of  water.  The  mission  also 
made  irrigation  studies  for  the  Pilcomayo 
and  Viscachani  Rivers,  has  under  way  a 
similar  study  for  the  Desaguadero  River, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  in  prospect 
one  for  the  .Achacachi  River. 

The  fact  that  Bolivia  prtKluces  metals 
now  in  great  demand  in  world  markets, 
the  President  sairl,  should  |)rovide  an  op- 
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poriunity  for  the  country  to  obtain  capital 
and  credit  for  stimulating  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  by  introducing  technical  processes 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  exploitation,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  Bolivia  may  compete 
more  favorably  with  other  producing  na¬ 
tions.  He  mentioned  especially  the  five- 
vear  convention  on  the  sale  of  tin  to  the 
United  States,  signed  on  November  4, 
1940.  according  to  which  18,000  tons  of 
smelted  tin  will  be  exported  to  that  nation, 
and  the  ten-year  contract  between  English 
smelters  and  the  Patino  companies,  signed 
on  August  8,  1 940,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  output  of  the  organization. 

The  Metals  Reserve  Company  of  the 
United  States  signed  a  contract  on  May 
21,  1941,  \sith  producers  of  Bolivian  tung¬ 
sten  for  the  sale  of  the  total  production,  at 
the  rate  of  $21  per  short  ton,  for  three 
rears;  the  convention  may  be  renewed  for 
two  years. 

New  deposits  of  tungsten  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
and  intensive  exploitation  will  make  it 
possible  to  produce  the  4,400  tons  to  be 
exported  annually  to  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Gold  mining  is  still  in  a  pioneer  state 
because  of  the  lack  of  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  regions  richest  in  this 
mineral.  Contracts  have  been  signed  with 
several  companies  to  investigate  gold  de¬ 
posits  in  Bolivia  and  the  possibility  of 
I  introducing  modern  machinery. 

State  exploitation  of  Bolivian  petroleum 
has  an  importance  lieyond  mere  economic 
benefits.  Because  government  revenues 
are  derived  largely  from  taxes  on  the  min¬ 
ing  industry',  it  is  advisable  to  lessen  ad¬ 
ministrative  dependence  u|K)n  income 
from  a  single  source.  The  Y.  P.  F.  B. 
'Bolivian  State  Petroleum  Ue|K)sits)  has 
liecn  handicapped  in  developing  national 
petroleum  resources  by  lack  of  machinery 
and  other  ecjuipment,  and  the  President 


called  upon  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to 
foster  the  industry'. 

Geological  studies  made  in  the  Sanandita 
and  Camiri  districts  by  scientists  engaged 
by  the  government  indicate  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  development  of  the  petroleum 
industry  in  that  region  are  very  bright. 

New  wells  will  be  drilled  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  as  soon  as  machinery,  already  pur¬ 
chased  and  at  the  time  of  the  message  in 
transit  to  Bolivia,  has  arrived.  With  the 
loan  of  25,000,000  bolivianos,  made  by 
the  Central  Bank  at  the  request  of  the 
government,  the  Y.  P.  F.  B.  has  been  able 
to  improve  its  equipment,  but  additional 
machinery  is  urgently  needed  if  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  operate  without  a  deficit.  The 
refinery  at  Sanandita,  for  e.xample,  was 
enlarged  in  June  1939  to  permit  the 
refining  of  industrial  and  Diesel  fuels,  but 
production  has  been  irregular  because  the 
plant  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a  constant 
supply  of  crude  petroleum  to  keep  it  work¬ 
ing  at  full  capacity. 

A  special  commission  was  created  by  a 
decree  of  December  11,  1940,  to  study'  and 
recommend  effective  industrial  legislation. 
.Among  the  prttjects  under  consideration 
are  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Bank,  mentioned  earlier  in 
the  message,  and  the  formation  of  a  fund 
to  encourage  the  production  of  national 
raw  materials. 

In  discussing  the  activities  of  the  Minis¬ 
try'  of  Public  Works  and  Communications, 
the  President  emphasized  the  importance 
to  the  country  of  more  and  better  roads. 
The  General  Bureau  of  Public  ^Vorks  has 
prepared  a  table  and  map  of  the  highways 
that  should  receive  preferential  attention; 
this  was  a  preliminary  step  in  pl.anning  a 
national  highway  system,  to  be  the  basis 
t)f  future  highway  projects. 

The  President  referred  to  the  Bolivian 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway, 
which  was  definitely  decided  ujxjn  in 
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June  1941  at  a  meeting  of  engineers 
representing  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
and  Peru  (see  Bulletin  for  September 
1941),  and  then  went  on  to  mention  14 
stretches  of  highway  throughout  the  nation 
which  had  been  built  or  improved  during 
the  year.  He  lamented  the  fact  that 
limited  funds  prevented  more  intensive 
highway  development.  According  to 
studies  by  qualified  organizations,  Bolivia 
should  spend  at  least  50,000,000  bolivianos 
annually  on  its  roads;  the  present  appro¬ 
priation  is  less  than  22,400,000  bolivianos. 

President  Penaranda  went  on  to  say 
that  the  government  had  signed  a  contract 
with  a  Mexican  construction  company  for 
further  highway  construction.  The  com¬ 
pany  offered  to  s]3end  in  Bolivia  for  this 
purpose  the  sum  of  $10,000  000,  to  be 
raised  by  a  bond  issue  guaranteed  by  the 
government.  .\n  initial  investment  of 
$2,000,000  has  been  authorized,  and  this 
amount  will  be  increased  as  the  works 
completed  require,  to  the  extent  of  the 
full  sum.  The  company  agreed  to  study 
and  construct  six  highways,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order:  Tarija  to  Fortin  Campero; 
La  Paz  to  Apolo,  by  way  of  Sorata; 
Cochabamba  to  Puerto  Mamore;  .Santa 
Cruz  to  Camiri;  Sucre  to  Camiri;  and 
Cochabamba  to  Vinto.  The  company 
will  provide  all  the  machinery,  tools, 
materials,  and  other  equipment  necessary, 
to  the  value  of  $600,000,  and  these  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  extensions  of  the 
contract.  The  bonds  will  pay  4  percent 
interest,  and  lx:  amortized  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  annually.  The  company  has 
Ijecn  lx)nded  for  $300,000. 

The  construction  of  the  international 
railways  from  Corumba,  Brazil,  to  Santa 
Cruz,  and  from  Yacuiba,  Argentina,  to 
Santa  Cruz,  has  meant  a  reorientation  of 
the  national  railway  policy,  now  designed 
to  lx;nefit  especially  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  stockraising.  The 


principal  Bolivian  link  in  the  transconti¬ 
nental  railway  connections  joining  Santos, 
Brazil,  and  Arica,  Chile,  is  the  Vila  Vila- 
Santa  Cruz  stretch,  whose  construction 
was  studied  by  a  commission  of  engineers 
from  the  United  States.  Their  report 
stated  that  that  part  of  the  railway  could 
be  built  in  four  years  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $33,000,000,  but  also  pointed  out 
that  an  all-weather  highway,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  railway,  could  be  construct¬ 
ed  in  three  years  for  a  little  less  than 
$7,000,000. 

To  improve  domestic  air  services,  the 
government  suspended  the  Lloyd  Aereo 
Boliviano  and  signed  a  contract  with 
Pan  .American  Airways.  .According  to 
the  terms  of  the  new  contract,  the  com¬ 
pany  agreed  to  provide  new  planes  under 
conditions  advantageous  to  Bolivia. 

Public  education,  a  basic  problem  of  the 
government,  is  faced  with  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties.  A  high  percentage  of 
school-age  children  are  receiving  no  edu¬ 
cation  because  the  government  has  no 
facilities  for  providing  it.  Although  11 
percent  of  public  revenues  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  funds  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs.  The  President  therefore 
recommended  that  Congress  try  to  create 
the  necessary  funds  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

During  the  year  many  new  schools  were 
opened.  These  included  the  Eastern  Rural 
Normal  Schtxjl  at  Portachuclo;  the  School 
Center  of  Rural  Crxjperation  at  Sapoco;  the 
Indian  Education  Center  at  Huachacalla; 
97  rural  schools  throughout  the  republic; 
six  experimental  schools  in  La  Paz  and 
two  in  each  Departmental  capital;  an 
evening  secondary  school  at  Potosi;  and 
the  Pedro  Domingo  Murillo  National 
Vocational  .School  at  La  Paz,  which  will 
be  the  model  for  institutions  of  that  type 
in  Brdivia. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  called  a  con- 
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ference  of  the  six  university  presidents  to 
study  curricula,  standards,  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  constitution  of  Bolivia  stipu¬ 
lates  that  the  universities  shall  be  inde¬ 
pendent  institutions,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  arc  six  law  schools  and  three 
medical  schools,  but  only  two  schools  of 
mines  in  a  country  whose  economy  is 
based  on  mining,  and  two  struggling 
schools  of  agriculture,  the  Ministry  felt 
that  cooperation  by  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned  would  prevent  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cation  or  multiplication  of  courses  and 
give  the  country  a  well-rounded  university 
system. 

A  wide-spread  literacy  campaign  to 
teach  men  and  women  over  school  age  to 
read  and  write  is  sorely  needed,  but 
economic  conditions  have  prevented  the 
government  from  undertaking  this  activity. 

The  Fine  Arts  Bureau  is  cataloging  and 
restoring  works  of  art,  and  has  completed 
this  task  in  Sucre,  Potosi,  and  Oruro. 

The  Inca  ruins  and  the  Minor  Basilica 
at  Cbpacabana,  and  the  ruins  on  the 
Island  of  the  Sun  on  Lake  Titicaca  have 
been  declared  national  monuments  be¬ 
cause  of  their  historical  significance,  and 
the  Bureau  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  inventorying  and  evaluating  them. 

The  Bureau  of  National  Libraries  and 
.\rchives  has  continued  the  publication  of 
volumes  in  the  collection  Bihlioteca  Bo- 
liviana. 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  worker  in 
Bolivia  cannot  be  raised,  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  without  solving  serious  problems  of 
health,  education,  and  income.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  considers  it  imperative  to  cstab- 

Ilish  minimum  wage  scales  for  all  workers 
throughout  the  republic. 

The  need  for  a  Labor  Code  has  long  been 
I  realized,  and  a  commission  appointed  to 
‘  study  the  matter  has  prepared  a  draft, 

I  which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  this  session. 


The  Labor  Bureau  prepared  four  impor¬ 
tant  decrees,  which  were  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  2,  1940.  They  dealt 
with  mining  company  stores,  which  now 
must  stock  staple  supplies;  protection  of 
women  and  children  in  unhealthful  occu¬ 
pations;  health  and  industrial  security 
measures  to  be  observed  by  mining  com¬ 
panies;  and  government  supervision  of 
housing  constructed  by  employers  for  their 
employees. 

The  government  policy  as  regards  labor, 
he  went  on  to  say,  will  lay  stress  on  three 
capital  points:  codification  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  observed  in  relations  between 
employers  and  employees;  strengthening 
of  inspection  services;  and  a  thorough  and 
scientific  supervision  of  industrial  hygiene 
and  security.  He  recognized  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  execution  of  this  policy,  among 
which  are  the  isolation  of  many  regions, 
inadequate  means  of  communication,  and 
lack  of  trained  personnel.  In  order  to 
solve  these  problems  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  government  hopes  to  engage,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  the  services  of  experts  in  the  field 
of  industrial  hygiene  and  safety. 

The  government  is  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Bolivian  children.  The  first  build¬ 
ing  for  a  school-home  for  minors  and  war 
orphans  has  been  completed,  in  La  Paz, 
with  a  capacity  of  700  children.  The 
school-home  in  Cochabamba  is  nearly 
ready  for  occupancy,  and  a  third  is  under 
way  in  Potosi. 

The  President  lamented  the  fact  that 
Bolivia  has  no  special  legislation  for  chil¬ 
dren,  but  stated  that  a  study  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  juvenile  courts  was  under 
way. 

Housing  C'ouncils,  created  by  recent 
legislation,  are  already  functioning.  They 
are  to  encourage  the  construction  of  low- 
cost  housing,  preferably  in  Departmental 
and  provincial  capitals. 
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Bids  have  been  asked  for  the  construction 
of  150  workers’  houses  in  La  Paz  and  50 
in  Oruro;  these  may  be  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  to  200  and  100,  respectively,  if  the 
funds  deposited  for  the  purpose  in  the 
Workers’  Security  and  Savings  Bank  are 
sufficient. 

A  decree-law  was  signed  instituting  con¬ 
sumers’  cooperative  societies  in  Bolivia. 
Mutual  benefit  organizations  should  have 
state  support,  the  President  said,  and  one 
such  project  urgently  needed  is  general 
social  security.  Therefore  the  Organizing 
Committee  of  General  Social  Security  was 
created,  subject  to  legislative  approval. 

In  meeting  public  health  problems,  the 
government  has  put  special  emphasis  on 
preventive  medicine  without  curtailing  its 
curative  services.  Field  service  is  carried 
on  through  mobile  units,  consisting  of 
sanitary  trucks  and  wagons,  which  visit 
isolated  sections  of  the  republic. 

For  protection  against  epidemics  and 
endemic  diseases,  the  construction  of 
tuberculosis  hospitals  and  clinics  has  been 
begun,  antimalarial  campaigns  have  been 
intensified  and  the  national  quinine  fac¬ 
tory  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  intestinal  parasites  is 
being  waged. 

Preventive  medicine  clinics  have  been 
opened  in  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba,  and 
the  President  urged  the  establishment  of 
such  centers  in  other  capitals  throughout 
the  nation. 

1  he  budget  for  this  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  administration  was  increased  from 
27,000,000  Ixjlivianos  in  1940  to  43,000,000 
for  1941,  the  increase  going  to  the  Sanitary 
•Service.  A  further  increase  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  1942,  in  order  to  provide 
additional  mobile  sanitary  units. 

The  President  closed  his  message  with  a 
tribute  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  for 
their  active  cotjperation  in  jiromoting  the 
welfare  of  Bolivia. 


United  States  agreement  with 
Brazil  on  strategic  materials 

Under  date  of  May  14,  1941,  Oswaldo 
Aranha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
Brazil,  and  Jefferson  Caffery,  Ambassador 
of  the  U  nited  States  in  Rio,  exchanged  notes 
agreeing  that  for  a  period  of  two  years  the 
Brazilian  government  would  through  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses  and  other 
adequate  control  regulations  restrict  to 
the  United  States  the  exportation  of 
certain  strategic  materials  to  a  maximum 
of  certain  specified  amounts.  This  list,  as 
amended  on  May  21,  is  as  follows; 


Materials  Specifications 

Bauxite . All  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 

quantity  of  100,000  tons. 

Beryl  ore . All  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 

quantity  of  1,600  tons. 

Chromite . All  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 

quantity  of  6,000  tons. 

Ferro-nickel ....  All  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 
quantity  of  600  tons. 

Industrial  dia-  .411  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 
monds.  quantity  of  300,000  carats. 

Manganese  ore.  All  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 
quantity  of  500,000  tons. 

Mira .  All  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 

quantity  of  2,000  tons. 

Quartz  crystals .  All  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 
quantity  of  2,000  tons. 

Rubber .  All  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 

quantity  of  1 2,000  tons. 

Titanium  (ru-  All  grades  up  to  a  total  annual 
tile).  quantity  of  800  tons.  ] 

Zirconium . All  grades  up  to  a  total  annua:  I  ' 

quantity  of  1,600  tons.  L  * 


In  case  purchases  by  private  American  ( 
industries  do  not  absorb  all  of  the  materi-  ; 
als,  it  was  agreed  the  Metals  Reserve  Com-  ( 
pany  and  the  Rubber  Reserve  Companv  ) 
would  undertake  to  acquire  all  of  the  sur-  t 
plus  existing  in  Brazil  at  prices  to  1/  r 
agreed  upon  between  these  companies  anc  t 
the  Banco  do  Bra.sil.  The  United  Statf  t 
government  agreed  to  continue  to  fat  ilitat'  ti 
the  shipment  to  Brazil  of  materia,  a 
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essential  to  Brazilian  industry,  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  which  is  dependent  on  government 
permits  and  other  formalities. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  that  it  was  understood  that  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil 
would  be  facilitated  insofar  as  compatible 
with  the  national  defense  program  of  the 
United  States. 

Brazilian  export  restrictions  on  the 
materials  listed  went  into  effect  on  June 
13,  1941. 

Tariff  reductions  between 
contiguous  countries 

The  Inter- American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Pan  American  Union  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1941,  took  action  on  a  proposal 
designed  to  promote  trade  between  con¬ 
tiguous  countries.  The  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  based  on  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  .\merican  States,  which  recommended 
to  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  the  study  of  a  contractual 
formula  permitting  the  granting  of  ex- 
dusive  commercial  advantages  by  neigh¬ 
boring  nations. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  any 
such  tariff  preferences,  in  order  to  be  an 
instrument  for  sound  promotion  of  trade, 
should  be  made  effective  through  trade 
agreements  embodying  tariff  reductions 
or  exemptions;  that  the  parties  to  these 
agreements  should  reserve  the  right  to  re¬ 
duce  or  eliminate  the  customs  duties  on 
like  imports  from  other  countries;  and 
that  any  regional  tariff  preferences  should 
not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
broad  program  of  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion  involving  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
the  scaling  down  or  elimination  of  tariff 
and  other  trade  jireferenees  with  a  view  to 


the  fullest  possible  development  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  on  a  multilateral  uncondi¬ 
tional  most-favored-nation  basis. 

Mexico’s  surplus  strategic  materials 

Announcement  was  made  simultaneously 
in  Washington  and  Mexico  City  on  July 
15,  1941,  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Federal  Loan  Agency,  acting  through  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company  and  the  De¬ 
fense  Supplies  Corporation,  in  conjunction 
w’ith  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  will  make  available  to  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  of  the  W'estern 
Hemisphere  for  the  next  18  months  the 
exportable  surplus  of  specified  Mexican 
strategic  and  critical  materials. 

The  commodities,  all  of  which  are 
needed  in  the  defense  program,  are; 
henequen,  lechugilla  ixtle,  maguey  ixtle, 
mezeal  ixtle,  palma  ixtle,  pita,  and  similar 
fibers;  binding  twine,  cord,  and  rope 
made  from  such  fibers;  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  cadmium,  cobalt,  copper,  fluor¬ 
spar,  graphite,  lead,  manganese,  mercury, 
mica,  molybdenum,  tin,  tungsten,  vana¬ 
dium,  and  zinc,  in  mineral  form  as  well  as 
in  concentrates  and  metallic  form. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Metals  Reserve  and  Defense  Supplies 
will  buy,  at  the  market  price  current  at 
time  of  purchase,  any  surplus  of  these 
commodities  not  sold  to  private  industry 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Preliminary  to  the  agreement  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  issued  a  decree  on  July 
10,  1941,  prohibiting  the  export  of  any 
of  these  commodities  to  non-.\mcrican 
countries  or  to  any  other  country  that  has 
not  established  export  limitations  similar 
to  those  set  up  in  the  decree  in  question. 
The  decree  stipulates  that  the  Mexican 
Department  of  National  Economy,  after 
consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Foreicn  .\ffairs.  shall  determine  what 
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couniries  are  not  included  in  the  prohibi¬ 
tion.  and  charges  the  former  Department 
with  establishing  the  necessary  regulations 
for  fulfillment  of  the  decree. 

The  asrreement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  further  provided  that  the  United 
States  will  facilitate  shipments  to  Mexico 
of  raw  materials  and  equipment  needed 
by  Mexican  industry.  The  activities  and 
development  of  many  Mexican  industries 
that  depend  upon  imported  raw  materials 
and  supplies  have  Ijeen  seriously  menaced 
because  of  defense  priorities  in  the  U nited 
States,  but  under  the  new  agreement  the 
two  governments  hope  to  coordinate  their 
requirements,  and  exports  of  materials 
and  equipment  for  essential  Mexican 
industries  will  receive  preferred  treatment 
by  the  United  States,  insofar  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  national  defense  program. 

The  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries  represents  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  their  mutual  desire  to  cooperate 
fully  in  assisting  each  other’s  defense  and 
economy  during  the  present  emergency. 


Prior  exchange  permits  system 
abolished  in  Argentina 

With  the  abolition  of  the  prior  exchange 
permits  system  in  Argentina,  which  took 
effect  on  July  1,  1941,  the  Exchange  Con¬ 
trol  Bureau  went  out  of  existence.  All 
foreign  exchange  transactions  are  now- 
handled  by  the  Central  Bank  of  .Argen¬ 
tina.  Inspection  0[)crations  will  be  made, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  the 
(Customs  Bureau  or  the  Income  Tax 
Bureau.  The  Foreign  FLxchange  Ojin- 
mittee  will  continue  to  act  in  an  advisory 
rapacity  to  the  .Ministry  of  the  Treasury 
in  such  import  exchange  matters  as  come 
w  ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry,  and 
in  questions  arising  from  imjiorters’  claims, 
which  are  not  within  the  j>rovinee  of  the 
f>ntral  Bank. 


It  was  expected  that  this  administrative 
change  would  make  it  possible,  on  a  basis  ! 
of  the  1940  imports,  for  more  than  85  ■ 
percent  of  imports  from  whatever  countn- 
of  origin  to  enter  the  country  without  am 
limitation,  leaving  about  11  percent  sub-  . 
ject  to  flexible  limitations  as  to  quantity,  | 
and  less  than  4  percent  temporarily  ex-  ; 
eluded  until  the  Argentine  e.xchanee  | 
position  improves.  | 

The  transfer  of  other  funds,  including  I 
capital  investments,  will  continue  to  be  I 
made  in  the  free  market,  without  restric¬ 
tions  of  any  kind. 


Exhibits  at  the  Pan  American  Union 

Residents  of  Washington  and  visitors  to 
the  city  will  enjoy  the  exhibits  that  will 
be  on  view  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
during  November.  From  October  14  to 
November  15  w  ill  be  shown  examples  of 
Latin  American  silver,  including  pieces  of  ■ 
the  early  colonial  and  republican  periods, 
a  few  pre-Columbian  objects,  and  some  | 
modern  examples  of  the  work  of  native  I 
silversmiths.  This  exhibition  was  arranged  | 
by  Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Greenwtxid,  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  Latin  .America. 

From  November  17  to  December  5  : 
there  will  be  on  view-  .500  watcrcolors  and 
drawings  of  pre-Columbian  art  as  exempli-  i 
fled  in  Peruvian  jiottery  and  textiles.  I 
1  hese  are  the  work  of  Professor  Mali- 
novsky,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  I 
ancient  Peruvian  cultures  from  the  artistic  j 
viewpoint.  I 

1 

Pan  American  Exposition  in  Mexico  j 

1 

.Announcement  has  recently  been  made  of  | 
plans  for  a  J'an  American  Imposition  to  be  | 
held  in  .Mexico  City  during  the  |)eri(xl  Octo-  | 
lK-rl2,  1942-.May  .50,  1945.  'Flic  opening  | 
date  coincides  with  tlw  4.50th  aimiversan  I 
of  ('.olunibus'  discovery  ol  .Ain«-rica  and  | 


MiiA^uni  of  Fine*  Art*.  Boston. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SILVER 

More  than  100  pieces  of  South  American  silver  were  recently  acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  'File  greater  part  of  these  were  the  ijift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  C-alxit,  .\liss  Idlcn  Craves,  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Ernst  in  memory  of  their  father  and  mother,  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Edmund  P.  Craves,  who  collected  the 
silver  while  living  in  Argentina,  18’)S  to  1913.  The  pieces  are  of  Chilean,  Paraguayan,  Brazilian,  and 
Bolivian  origin,  as  well  as  Argentine,  and  some  date  from  the  pre-C'olumbian  era.  .Mnive  are  shown; 
.\t  the  left,  tliree  tu|M)s,  pins  used  by  Indian  women  of  the  .Xniles  to  fasten  their  shawls;  at  the  right,  a 
silver-mounted  gourd,  supiMirted  by  mernwiids,  and  the  aeeompanying  iMimbilla  for  drinking  mat6:  and 
below,  a  lady’s  stirrup.  Native  motifs  of  plants  and  birds  may  Ik*  seen  in  several  instances. 

A  loan  exhibit  of  Latin  American  silver,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Hugh  .\.  Creenwood,  will  be  on  view  at 
the  Pan  .Xmeriean  Union  until  N'oveinlx-r  I",  1941. 
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the  purpose  of  the  Exposition  is  twofold: 
to  demonstrate  the  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  American  republics  in  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences;  and 
to  give  the  exhibiting  countries  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
goods  each  has  to  offer,  in  the  hope  of 
establishing  a  broad,  equitable,  and 
mutually  advantageous  commercial  inter¬ 
change. 

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  have  been  sent  to  all  the  American 
republics.  The  President  of  Mexico,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  organizing  company  and 
former  President  Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio  is 
chairman. 

Brazil-United  States  Cultural 
Union  in  Sdo  Paulo 

The  Brazil-United  States  Cultural  Union 
of  Sao  Paulo  has  announced  its  officers 
for  the  two-year  period  1941-1943.  The 
president  of  the  Union  is  Professor  A.  C. 
Pacheco  e  Silva  of  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo,  and  the  first  vice  president,  Pre.si- 
dent  B.  H.  Hunnicutt  of  Mackenzie  Col¬ 
lege.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  Professor  Jorge  Americano,  who 
recently  visited  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  the  State  Department;  the 
United  States  Consul  General  is  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  lx>ard. 

The  Union  was  established  in  1938  as  a 
non-profit  organization  to  promote  better 
cultural  relations  Ijetween  the  United 
.States  and  Brazil.  The  members  include 
graduates  of  Brazilian  and  United  States 
universities,  students,  leaders  in  intellectual 
circles,  and  business  men  interested  in 
developing  understanding  lietween  the 
two  countries. 

'fhe  main  purposes  of  the  sfR-aety  are:  to 
receive  visitors  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil  and  helj>  them  obtain  ilesired  inhu¬ 


mation  of  any  kind;  to  grant  or  obtain 
scholarships  and  traveling  expenses,  and 
to  promote  exchange  of  students  and 
professors;  to  sponsor  lectures,  round  table 
meetings,  and  other  gatherings,  special 
emphasis  being  given  to  the  literature  of 
the  two  nations;  to  give  publicity  to  or 
publish  works  of  genuine  scientific,  literar\-, 
and  artistic  value,  as  well  as  a  guide  to 
Brazilian  and  United  States  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions;  to  maintain  an  American  reference 
library;  to  make  each  country  better 
known  in  the  other;  and  to  suggest  to 
public  and  private  entities  measures  that 
will  help  bring  about  greater  cultural 
exchange. 

Inter- American  Economic  Institute 
established  in  Buenos  Aires 

The  Inter- American  Economic  Institute, 
established  to  intensify  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  Argentina  and 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  held 
its  opening  meeting  on  June  30,  1941,  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

Dr.  Dimas  Gonz41ez  Gowland,  president 
of  the  Institute,  outlined  the  aims  of  the 
new  entity  in  his  address  at  the  inaugural 
session.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  the 
Institute  will  offer  its  ctxipcration  in  all 
matters  requiring  government  action. 
Any  producer,  business  man,  or  industri¬ 
alist  who  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  may 
present  his  problems  or  difficulties  for 
consideration  or  criticism  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  and  if  they  prove  of  general 
intere.st,  the  Institute  will  present  to  the 
authorities  the  solution  it  finds  most  suit¬ 
able,  which  will  thus  have  the  backing  of  a 
resjjonsible  anfl  imjiersonal  body.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Institute  will  work  as  a 
[irivate  institution  and  corporate  with 
similar  entities,  many  of  which  are  in 
process  of  organization,  in  other  American 
nations.  Menilwrs  of  oiu*  Institute  may 
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therefore  obtain  information  from  those  of 
another  and  embark  on  new  transactions 
through  the  good  offices  of  these  bodies. 

Ceramics  of  the  Americas  shown  at 
Syracuse 

On  October  18  an  exhibition  of  contem¬ 
porary  ceramics  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  was  opened  at  the  Syracuse  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts,  under  the  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  museum  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

For  the  first  time  at  a  national  exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  museum  points  out,  ceramics  are 
shown  in  contemporary  interiors.  Part  of 
the  gallery  has  been  transformed  into  two 
rooms.  In  one,  authentic  period  furniture 
and  decorations  are  used  and  the  other  is 
in  a  modern  scheme,  with  furniture  and 
decorations  designed  and  executed  es- 
[x-cially  for  the  exhibition.  Thus  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  contemporary  ceramics  in  both 
settings  is  dramatically  shown. 

The  art  director  of  the  corporation.  Miss 
Marinobcl  Smith,  spent  several  months 
in  Latin  America  collecting  pieces  for  the 
exhibition.  Her  acquisitions  include  sculp¬ 
ture  and  mural  decorations  as  well  as  beau¬ 
tiful  pottery  designed  primarily  for  utili¬ 
tarian  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  in  Syracuse, 
on  Novemlier  16,  a  selected  group  of  ceram¬ 
ics  will  l)c  sent  on  circuit  to  the  following 
galleries;  New  York,  W.  &  }.  Sloane  Com¬ 
pany,  December  8-24,  1941;  Chicago, 
The  Art  Institute,  January  20-Fcbruary 
23,  1942;  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  Corcoran 
.^rt  Callery,  March  4-25,  1942;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  The  Art  Museum,  April  3-26,  1942; 
and  Philadel|)hia,  The  Art  Allianee,  Nitty 
6-27,  1942.  Other  Ixtokings  are  pending. 

Homesteads  in  Panama 

1  he  Cuveriunent  of  Panama  is  engaged 
in  distributing  among  poor  farmers  of  the 


interior  of  the  Republic  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  New  Homestead  Law  that  became 
effective  in  March  1941. 

The  law  defined  a  homestead  as  property 
up  to  1,000  balboas  in  value,  comprising 
a  dwelling  and  a  plot  of  land  not  exceed¬ 
ing  25  acres,  which  must  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
and  is  for  the  common  use  of  all  members 
of  the  family.  The  land  cannot  be  sold, 
mortgaged,  or  attached.  Farm  imple¬ 
ments,  animals,  and  other  goods  per¬ 
taining  to  the  homestead  are  not  subject 
to  attachment  up  to  the  sum  of  500  bal¬ 
boas  of  their  value.  Homesteads  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  all  national,  provincial  and 
local  taxes.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the 
father  and  mother,  the  property  is  to  be 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  any  surviving 
minor  children  through  the  services  of  a 
competent  guardian  appointed  by  the 
court. 

The  homesteaders  must  agree  to  im¬ 
prove  their  lands,  and  the  law  requires 
that  at  least  half  the  25  acres  must  be 
under  cultivation  within  four  years  after 
the  owner  receives  the  land. 

Population  of  Peru  in  ig^o 

.‘Vccording  to  the  national  census  taken 
in  Peru  on  June  9,  1940,  by  the  Census 
Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury, 
in  fulfillment  of  Law  no.  8695,  the  total 
jxipulation  of  the  Republic  on  that  date 
was  7,023,111  inltabitants,  placing  that 
country  fourth  among  the  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  after 
Mexico,  .Argentina  and  Colombia. 

The  inhabitants  enumerated  totaled 
6,207,967.  Fo  this  iuiiuIxt  were  added 
465,144  to  cover  piKsible  omission  or  error, 
and  350,tH10,  the  estimated  figure  for 
individuals  living  at  a  distance  fnuu  the 
p«»pulated  centers. 
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This  census  is  the  first  that  has  been 
taken  on  a  nation-wide  scale  since  1876. 

The  following  table,  drawn  from  census 
figures,  gives  the  totals  by  sex  and  race. 

Population  of  Peru  by  sex  and  race 


Inhabitants  enumerated .  6,  207,  967 

Men .  3,  067,  868 

Women .  3,  1 40,  099 

White  and  mestizo .  3,  283,  360 

Indian .  2,847,  196 

Yellow .  29,  054 

Negro .  41,945 

U nclassified .  6,  4 1 2 


Brazilian  Institute  of  Political, 
Economic,  and  Social  Sciences 

On  July  26  the  Institute  for  advanced 
Studies  in  Economic,  Political,  and  Social 
Science  held  its  first  meeting  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Political  Science  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  new  institution  was 
created  -  to  encourage  and  carry  on  re¬ 
search  in  international  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics;  political,  economic,  and  social 
geography;  pure  and  applied  economics; 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  history; 
philosophy;  the  social  sciences;  political 
science;  and  social  administration.  The 
president  of  the  Institute  is  Pedro  Vergara, 

— IWI 


and  the  vice  president  the  historian  Pedro: 
Calmon,  who  recently  visited  the  United; 
States  at  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Department. 


Restrictions  on  foreign  propaganda 
in  Nicaragua 


By  a  decree  of  June  25,  1941,  the  govern-, 
ment  of  Nicaragua  prohibited  propaganda  ' 
advocating  political  and  social  doctrines  or  ' 
systems  contrary  to  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  country,  its  republican 
and  democratic  regime,  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  social  order. 

The  creation  and  functioning  of  political 
parties  that  are  members  of  any  inter¬ 
national  organization  or  form  part  of  or 
are  depiendent  upon  foreign  political 
parties,  the  existence  of  associations  that 
in  any  way  spread  propaganda,  and  the 
use  of  emblems,  uniforms,  or  insignia  of 
foreign  political  parties  are  also  forbidden  ■ 
by  the  decree.  All  such  parties  and  asso¬ 
ciations  were  ordered  dissolved.  Foreignen 
disobeying  the  decree  are  subject  to  de¬ 
portation,  nationalized  citizens  will  lose 
their  citizenship,  and  native  citizens  will 
lie  ineligible  to  hold  public  office. 
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